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Notes. 
WAS JOHN BUNYAN A Gipsy ? 

[In reprinting the following Paper, which has been 
sent to us by Mr. James Simson of New York, and is, we 
presume, an extract from his forthcoming History of the 
Gipsies, we deem that we are answering the purpose of 
the writer. It is only by securing the question a circu- 
lation on this side the Atlantic, that it has any chance of 
being satisfactorily answered. } 


“ 


...«.. From all that has been said, the 
reader can have no difficulty in believing with 
me, as a question beyond doubt, that the im- 
mortal John Bunyan was a Gipsy of mixed blood. 
He was a tinker. Well, who were the tinkers ? 
Were there any itinerant tinkers, following the 
tent in England, before the Gipsies settled there ? 
It is very doubtful. In all likelihood, articles re- 
quiring to be tinkered were carried to the nearest 
smithy. The Gipsies are all tinkers, either lite- 
rally, figuratively, or representatively. Ask any 
English Gipsy, of a certain class, what he can do, 
and after enumerating several occupations, he will 
add, ‘I can tinker, of course ;’ although it is 
doubtful if he knows much about it. It is the 
Gipsy’s representative business, which he brought 
with him into Europe. Even the intelligent and 
respectable Scottish Gipsies speak of themselves 
as belonging to the ‘ tinker tribe.’ The Gipsies 
in England, as in Scotland, divided the country 
among themselves under representative chiefs, and 
did not allow any other Gipsies to enter upon 
their walks, or beats. Considering that the Gip- 
sies in England were estimated at above ten 
thousand during the early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, we can well believe that they 
were much more numerous during the time of 
Bunyan.* Was there therefore a kettle in Eng- 
land to be mended for which there was not a 
Gipsy ready to attend to it? If a Gipsy would 
not tolerate any of his own race entering upon 
his district, was he likely to allow any native? 
If there was a native tinker in England before 
the Gipsies settled there, how soon would not the 
Gipsies, with their organisation, drive every one 
from the trade by sheer force ; what thing more 

“* Some writers have very superficially concluded, that 
because the Gipsy race has greatly disappeared from ob- 
servation, it has been ‘ hanged off.’ Few comparatively 
have been hanged, merely for being Gipsies; witness the 
laws passed in Scotland and Spain, against even the no- 
bility and gentry, for protecting them. 
ning likewise enabled him to take advantage of the wild 
and uncultivated face of the country, to escape the effects 
of the various laws passed against his race. 

“A still greater mistake has been committed by those 
who hold that the Gipsies have been ‘civilised off,’ or 
that their number has decreased by a ‘change of habit,’ 
or by a ‘freer intercourse with the natives,’ as Mr. Bor- 
TOW supposes. 


A Gipsy’s cun- | 


like a Gipsy? Among the Scotch we find, at a 
comparatively recent time, that the Gipsies actu- 
ally murdered a native for infringing upon what 
they considered their prerogative—that of gather- 
ing rags through the country. But Mr. Macaulay * 
says, with reference to Bunyan, ‘ The tinkers then 
formed a hereditary caste, which was held in no 
high estimation. They were generally vagrants 
and pilferers, and were often confounded with the 
Gipsies, whom, in truth, they nearly resembled.’ 
I.should like to know upon what authority Mr. 
Macaulay makes such an assertion ; what he knows 
about the origin of this ‘ hereditary tinker caste,’ 
and if it still exists; and whether he holds to the 
purity-of-Gipsy-blood idea, which has been so 
ridiculously advanced by both the Edinburgh Re- 
view and Blackwood’ Magazine, but especially 
the former. How would he account for the ex- 
istence of a hereditary caste of any hind in Eng- 
land, and that just one —the tinker caste ? There 
was no calling at that time hereditary in England 
that I know of, and yet.Bunyan says that he was 
born a tinker. In Scotland the collier caste was 
hereditary, for it was in a state of servitude to the 
owners of the mines. But who ever heard of any 
native occupation, so free as tinkering, being here- 
ditary in England? The idea is inconsistent with 
the genius of the British people. Was not the 
‘ tinker caste’ at that time exactly the same as it 
isnow ? If it was then hereditary, is it not so 
now? If not, by what means has it ceased to be 
hereditary ? The tinkers existed in England at 
that time exactly as they do now; and who are 
they now but mixed Gipsies? It is questionable 
—very questionable indeed—if we will find in all 
England a tinker but who is a Gipsy. The class 
will, of course deny it; the purer kind of tented 
Gipsies will, of course, deny it; still it isso. They 
are all Chabos—all Chals: but they will play 
upon the word Gipsy in its purity-of-blood sense, 
and deny that they are Gipsies. We will find two 
such Gipsies in Lavengro, the Flaming Tinman 
and Jack Slingsby ; the first a half-blood, (which 
did not necessarily imply that either parent was 
white,) and the other a very much mixed Gipsy. 
The Flaming Tinman termed Slingsby a ‘ mump- 
ing villain.” Now ‘mumper, among the English 
Gipsies, is a term for a Gipsy, who, in point of 
blood, is very much mixed. When Lavengro 
used the word Petulengroy, Slingsby started, and 
exclaimed : 4Young man, you know a thing or 
two.’ I have used the same word with English 
Gipsies, causing the same surprise; on one occa- 
sion I was told: ‘You must be a Scotch Gipsy 
yourself.’ ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I may be as good a 
Gipsy as any of you, for anything you know.’ 


“* Now Baron Macaulay. 
“4 Petul, according to Mr. Borrow, signifies a horse- 


shoe; and Petul-engro, a lord of the horse-shoe. It is evi- 
dently a high catch-word with the English Gipsies. 
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‘That may be so,’ was the reply I got. Then 
Slingsby was very careful to mention to Lavengro 
that his wife was white ;* a thing not necessarily 
true, because he asserted it, but it implied that he 
was different. These are but instances of all our 
English tinkers. ; 

“The prejudice against the name of Gipsy was 
apparently as great in Bunyan’s time as it is now ; 
and there was evidently as great delicacy on the 
part of mixed fair-haired Gipsies to own the blood 
then as now ; and actual danger; for then it was 
hangable to be aGipsy. When the name of Gipsy 
was by law proscribed, what other name would 
they all go under but tinkers—their own proper 
occupation? Those only would be called by 
the public ‘ Gipsies,’ whose appearance indi- 
cated the pure, or nearly pure Gipsy. However 
much, in conversation, Bunyan!might have hid his 
blood, he virtually acknowledged it when he said: 
* For my descent, it was, as is well known to many, 
of a low and inconsiderate generation ; my father’s 
house being of that rank that is meanest and most 
despised of aux the families of the land.’ Of whom 
does Bunyan speak here if not of the Gipsies ? 
He says of all the families of the land. (The 
Italics are my own.) 
mark: ‘ Wherefore this (tinkering) should have 
been so mean and despised a calling, is not how- 
ever apparent, when it was not followed as a 
vagabond employment; but, as in this case, ex- 
ercised by one who had a settled habitation ; and 
who, mean as his condition was, was nevertheless 
able to put his son to school, in an age when very 
few of the poor were taught to read and write.’ 
The fact is, that Bunyan’s father had a fown beat, 
which would give him a settled residence, prevent 
him using a tent, and lead him to conform with 
the ways of the ordinary inhabitants; but doubt- 


less he had his pass from the chief of the Gipsies | 


for the district. 
Bunyan himself. 

" Bengeats very appearance indicated him to be 
a mixed Gipsy ; for according to Scott, he was ‘tall 
and broad set, though not corpulent; he had a 
ruddy complexion, with sparkling eyes and hair in- 
clining to red’t—and likewise the way in which 

“* Slingsby said: ‘ My wife is a Christian woman, and 
though she follows the roads,’ §c. (like mixed Gipsies). 
Isopel Berners (whom I claim to have been another 
mixed Gipsy) said: ‘I am none of your chiés (female 
Gipsies) ; T= of Christian blood and parents,’ These 
are specimens of the equivocating language of mixed 
Gipsies. 

“+ This is a description in every respect applicable to 
many mixed British Gipsies. The race seems to have 
had a predeliction for fair or red hair in such children as 
have been brought up and incorporated with the body. 
Should a fair-haired native marry a full-blood Gipsy, the 
issue would show some children like the one parent and 
some like the other. Should a second crossing take place 
with a native, the issue will show still less of the Gipsy. 
Such crossing continued, sopn crosses the Gipsy out to 


The same may be said of John 








Well might Southey re- | 
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| he married ; for, according to Southey, it is said 
| that he and his wife ‘ came together as poor as poor 
might be, not having so much household stuff as 
a dish or a spoon between them.’ His boyhood 
| likewise indicated the Gipsy ; for he seems to have 
| been at the bottom of much of the devilment 
practised by the youth of his native village. See, 
| then, when he was confined to Bedford jail, how 
| naturally he took on to making tagged laces to 
enable him to support his wife and family. But 
the greatest possible weight attaches to the ques- 
| tion which he put to his father, if he was of Israel- 
itish blood ; a question which I have heard put by 
Gipsy lads to their parent (a very much mixed 
Gipsy), which was answered thus: ‘We must 
have been among the Jews, for some of our cere- 
monies are like theirs.’ 

“ How little does a late writer in the Dublin 
University Magazine know of the feelings of a 
mixed Gipsy like Bunyan, when he says: ‘ Did 
he belong to the Gipsies, we have little doubt 
that he would |have dwelt on it with ‘a sort of 
spiritual exultation ; and that of his having been 
called out of Egypt would have been to him one 
of the proofs of Divine favour. We cannot ima- 
gine him suppressing the fact or disguising it.’ It 
is very apparent that this writer never conversed 
with a Gispy, at least a mixed one; or at all 
events never directed his attention to the question 
of his feelings in owning himself to the public to be 
a Gipsy. Where is the point in this reviewer's 
remarks? His remarks have no point. What 
occasion had Bunyan to mention he was a Gipsy ? 
What purpose would it have served ? How would 
it have advanced his mission as a minister? Con- 
sidering the prejudice that has always existed 
against that unfortunate word Gipsy, it would 
have created a pretty sensation among all parties if 
Bunyan had said that he was a Gipsy. * What?’ 
the people would have asked, ‘a Gipsy turned 

| priest? We'll have the devil turning priest 
next!’ Considering the many enemies which the 
tinker-bishop had to contend with, many of whom 
even sought his life, he would have given them a 
pretty occasion of revenging themselves upon him 
had he said he was a Gipsy. They would soon 
have put the law in force, and stretched his neck 
for him.* 





appearance; still not altogether so; for the Gipsy will 
come up, but in a modified form. Mr. Borrow describes 
a half-blood, but a thorough Gipsy, in the person of a 
| half-pay captain in the service of Donna Isabel, as fol- 
lows: * He had flaxen hair, his eyes small, and, like fer- 
rets’, red and fiery; his complexion like a brick or dull 
red, chequered with spots of purple.’ 
| _ “* Justice Keeling threatened him with this fate even 
Sor preaching the Gospel ; for, said he : ‘ If you do not sub- 
| mit to go to hear divine service and leave your preaching, 
you must be banished the realm: and if, after such a day 
| as shall be appointed you to be gone, you shall be found 
| in this realm, or be found to come over again without 
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“The same writer goes on to say: ‘In one pas- 
sage at least —and we think there are more in 
Bunyan’s works—the Gipsies are spoken of in 
such a way as would be most unlikely if Bunyan 
thought he belonged to that class of vagabonds.’ 
I am not aware to what the reviewer alludes; 
but should Bunyan even have denounced the 
conduct of the Gipsies in the strongest terms ‘ima- 
ginable —called them even vagabonds and what 
not— would that have been otherwise than 
what he did with sinners generally? Should a 


clergyman denounce the ways and morals of every | 


man of his parish, does that make him think less 
of being a native of the parish himself? Should 
aman even denounce his own children as vaga- 
bonds, does that prevent him being their father ? 
It is even a common thing to meet with Scottish 
Gipsies who will speak with apparently the 
greatest horror of what people imagine to be ex- 
clusively Gipsies ; and they doubtless do that sin- 
cerely; for [know many of them who‘ have no 
feelings in common with the ways of the tented 
Gipsies. 

“I think I need hardly say anything further 
to show that Bunyan was a Gipsy. All that is 
wanted to make him a Gipsy for certainty, is but 
for him to have added to his account of his de- 
scent: ‘In other words, I am a Gipsy.’ But I 





have given reasons to show that such verbal ad- | 


mission on his part was, in a measure, impossible. 
I do not ask for an argument to show that Bunyan 
was not a Gipsy; for an argument to show that 


ask for is, an exposition of the animus of the man 
who does not wish that he should have been a Gipsy. 
That he was a Gipsy is beyond a doubt. To the 
genius of a poor Gipsy, and the grace of God com- 
bined, the world is indebted for the noblest pro- 
duction that ever proceeded from an uninspired 
man. Impugn it whoso list. 

“ Of the Pilgrim's Progress, M:. Macaulay, in 
his happy manner, writes: ‘ For magnificence, for 
pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle dis- 
quisition, for every purpose of the poet, the orator 
and the divine, this homely dialect —the dialect 
of plain working men — was perfectly sufficient. 
There is no book in our literature on which we 


seventeenth century, there were only two great 
creative minds. One of these minds produced 
the Paradise Lost, the other the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress :’ the work of a r English tinkering 
ary a Will Mr. Macaulay embrace the Gipsy, or 
will he give him the cold shoulder? Perhaps we 
may see.* J.S. 
“55. Allen Street, New York.” 





THE GUNPOWDER PLOT: MISSING PAPERS CON- 
NECTED WITH IT. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for October, in an 
article upon this subject, is the following state- 
ment: —“ Some important papers once existing 
at the State Paper Office are missing.” The 
Times goes still farther. In a similar article 
(vide the Times of Nov. 5, 1857), we read : — 

“Even the documents in the State Paper Office are 
not now so complete as they were known to be; and it is 
remarkable that precisely those papers which constitute the 
most important evidence against Garnet and the other Jesuits 
are missing.” 

Upon referring to Jardine’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot (published 1857), I find this as- 
sertion to be taken from the Preface of that book. 
To give the whole of the passage : — 


“ Many important papers which were particularly men- 


| tioned and described by Bp. Andrews, Dr. Abbotf, Casau- 


bon, and other contemporary writers, and some of which were 


eM eS : | copied by Archbishop Sancroft from the originals so lately 
he was not a Gipsy is impracticable; but what I | 


as the close of the seventeenth century, are not now to 
be found. It is remarkable that precisely those papers 


| which constitute the most important evidence against 
| Garnet and the other Jesuits are missing. * * * The 


missing papers of particular importance are the minutes 
of an overheard conversation between Garnet and Hall 


| in the Tower, dated Feb. 25, 1605-6; an intercepted 


letter from Garnet addressed to the Fathers and Brethren 
of the Society of Jesus, dated on Palm Sunday; and an 


| intercepted letter to Greenway, dated April 4, 1605-6. 


would so readily stake the fame of the old unpol- | 


luted English language,’ as the Pilgrim's Pro- 


gress: ‘no book which shows so well how rich | 


that language is in its own proper wealth, and 


how little it has been improved by all that it has | 


borrowed. . . . . Though there were many clever 
men in England during the latter half of the 


special license from the king, you must stretch by the neck 
for it. I tell you plainly.’ 

“ Sir Matthew Hale tells us that on one occasion, at the 
Suffolk assizes, no less than thirteen Gipsies were exe- 
cuted upon the old Gipsy statutes, a few years before the 
Restoration. 


That all of these papers were in the State Paper Office 
when Dr. Abbott wrote his Antilogia in 1613 is evident 
from the copious extracts from them published in that 
work, and a literal copy of the first of them, made by 
Archbishop Sancroft many years afterwards from the 
State Papers, is still in existence.” 


Surely this would appear a very grave imputa- 





“* It is very singular that even religious writers 
should strive to make out that Bunyan was not a Gipsy. 
If these writers really have the glory of God at heart, 
they should rather attempt to prove that he was a mem- 
ber of this race which has been so much despised and 
trampled upon. For thereby the grace of God would 
surely be the more magnified. ‘ He raiseth even the beg- 
gar from the dunghill, and exalteth him above princes.’ I 
shall wait with considerable curiosity to see whether the 
next editor or biographer of this illustrious Gipsy will 
take any notice of the present work; or whether he will 
dispose of it somewhat in this strain: ‘One of Bunyan’s 
modern reviewers, by a strange mistake, construes his self- 
disparaging admissions to mean that he was the offspring 


| of Gipsies!”” 
' 
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tion upon the custodians of one of our principal 
government establishments, and naturally would 
suggest some investigation. If Jardine be correct, 
the date here pointed eut would designate some- 
where in the eighteenth century as the period of 
their being taken away. Could they have been 
destroyed in the fire which damaged the State 
Papers when deposited in the Treasury Gallery ? 
Or were they abstracted by some persons for 
the purpose of being made away with? Should 
they be in existence at the present moment, per- 
haps some one of your numerous correspondents 
may say if he has met with any of these missing 
documents in any private collection. Some pa- 
pers connected with the Gunpowder Plot are to be 
found scattered among the resources of the British 
Museum. Cu. Horrer. 





BARETS ALVEARIE. 


hat the second edition of Baret’s Alvearie, 
printed by Henry Denham in 1580 (see Herbert's 
Ames, p. 949.), was published after the author's 
death, appears from the titles to one of the copies 
of Latin verses prefixed to it : “ In Barretti Al- 
uearium post mortem auctum, et nunc denuo ex- 
cusum: Thome Speghti Cantabr. decastichon.” 
From the interesting preface we learn that about 
eightegn years before the appearance of the first 
edition (1573), Baret was engaged in tuition at 
Cambridge. Baker, ina MS. note on a copy of 
the second edition, has added some additional 
particulars : 


(Note on G. 3. 30. St. John’s Library.) “ Liber rarus. 

“ De Joanne Bareto (nostro ut opinor) hec prodit Ba- 
lous. Angl. Heliad. MS. 

“ Joannes Baretus, Lenniw in Nordovolgia natus, spec- 
tatissimaque Indole clarus, in ejusdem Lennie Suburbio 
se Carmelitarum condonavit Institutis, &c. Ilum non 
latina modo, sed et greca Literatura plurimum exorna- 
bat. Orthodox[orum] Theologorum choro Cantabrigie 
tandem ascriptus, Ciceronis elegantiam atque jucunditatem 
in dicendo ad Clerum egregie exprimebat, &c. Illuces- 
cente tandem Dei veritate sinistri voti mutavit decretum, 
quo liberius instaret Christi verbo.—Arctissimo amicitiw 
vinculo mihi semper ab adolescentia conjunctus est, 
maneboque sui amantissimus, quoad corporis molem vivi- 
ficus sustinebit flatus. Claret an. Dili quo hwc edidimus, 
1536.’ Atque hee hactenus. 

* Idem de eodem in opere impresso an. 1559. Cent. 12. 
Append. p. 112. 

“*Joan. Baretus—Linne in Nordovolgii, &c. atque 
inter Carmelitas sodales illic et Cantabrigie ad Theologie 
Doctoratum usque nutritus — nunc quo vertiginis spiritu 
ductus nescio, tanquam vilissimus canis, ad vomitum est 
reversus, Christique stabiles testes ac famulos fideles leta- 
liter mordet.—Claruit senex anno Diii 1556.’ 

“* Notand. autem quod hee est posterior editio hujus 
Libri, Auctore tunc defuncto, qui salva et florente amicitia 
cum Baleo, Juvenis adhuc erat, potuitque (nec duro cal- 
culo) facile attingere annum prioris Impressionis. 

“ Erat quidam Barret electus Socius Aule Pembr. an. 
1556, tune A.bB., ac proinde wtas non convenit. Obiit 
brevi post Incept. in Artibus, Sin vero Auctor fuisset 
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hujus Libri, non latuisset M. Wrenn Epiim. Elien. qui tam 
accurate scripsit de custodibus et sociis Pembrochianis. 

“ Erat alter Barret admissus Socius Coll. Reginal. Cant. 
an. 1559, 

“Quidam Barrett Carmelitanus 8.T. P. an. 1533. y, 
MS. Buckmaster.” 

The remainder of the note is merely a citation 
from Ainsworth’s Preface. 

J. E.B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





SHAKSPEARE AND HIS ADULTERATORS, 


“ Const. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
Call not me slanderer; thou and thine usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
Of this oppressed boy: This is the eldest son’s son, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

K. John. Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to say, — 
That he’s not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for her, 
And with her. — Plague her son; his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 
All punish’d in the person of this child, 
And all for her; a plague upon her!” 

King John, Act fl. Se. 1 

“This passage appears to me very obscure. The 
chief difliculty arises from this, that Constance 
having told Elinor of her sin-conceiving womb, 
pursues the thought, and uses sin through the 
next lines in an ambiguous sense : sometimes for 
crime, and sometimes for offspring. He is not 
only made miserable by vengeance for her sin or 
crime; but her sin, her offspring, and she, are 
made the instruments of that vengeance on this 
descendant; who, though of the second generation, 
is plagued for her and with her; to whom she is 
not only the cause, but the instrument of evil. 

“The next clause is more perplexed. All the 
editions read : — 

OR, . . ‘ ‘ plagued for her, 
And with her plague her sin; his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 

All punish’d in the person of this child.’ 

*“T point thus: — 

aed . ° ° . plagued for her 
And with her. — Plague her son! his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin.’ 

“ That is, instead of inflicting vengeance on this 
innocent and remote descendant, punish her son, 
her immediate offspring; then the infliction will 
fall where it is deserved : his injury will be her in- 
jury, and the misery of her sin; her son will be a 
beadle or chastiser to her crimes, which are now 
all punish'd in the person of this child.” (Johnson.) 

“ Mr. Roderick reads : — 


“ae 


. : : . . plagued for her, 
And with her plagued ; 


her sin, his injury.’ 
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“We may read : — 


ae, ° ‘ ® this I have to say, — 
That he’s not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for her ; 
And, with her sin, her plague, his injury, 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin.’ 


i.e. God hath made her and her sin together the 


plague of her most remote descendants, who are | 


plagued for her; the same power hath likewise 
made her sin her own plague, and the injury she 
has done to him her own injury, as a beadle to lash 
that sin: i. e. Providence has so ordered it, that 


| 
| 





she who is made the instrument of punishment to | 


another, has, in the end, converted that other 
into an instrument of punishment for herself.” 
(Steevens.) 

“Constance observes that he (iste, pointing to 
King John, ‘whom from the flow of gall she 
names not,’) is not only plagued [with the pre- 
sent war] for his mother’s sin, but God hath made 
her son and her the plague also on this removed 
issue, Arthur, plagued on her account, and by 
the means of her sinful offspring; whose injury 
[the usurpation of Arthur’s rights] may be con- 
sidered as her injury, or the injury of her sin- 
conceiving womb ; and John’s injury may also be 
considered as the beadle or officer of correction 
employed by her crimes to inflict all these punish- 
ments on the person of this child.” (Tollet.) 
(Johnson & Steevens’s Shakspeare, London, 1778.) 

[ have quoted the annotators upon this invec- 
tive discourse of the Lady Constance at full, to 
show how the plain meaning of an easy text may 
be smothered under a mass of erroneous or cloud 
comment. The ambiguity and confusion, which 
Johnson ascribes to it, is all of his own creating. 
Tollet improves upon him, makes confusion ‘worse 


At their commencement the reproaches of Con- 
stance are couched in general terms. Elinor and 
Arthur are an exemplification of the canon of the 
law, of the sins (in the plural) of the grandmother 
visited upon the grandchild, punished, as she ag- 
gravates the case, in the second generation. The 
phrase “ sin-conceiving womb,” being alike appli- 
cable to all mothers, has no farther special force 
here, than as the mother of a King John may be 
considered an eminent illustration of its truth. 
To attach such a significance to the epithet “ sin- 
conceiving ” as, by and bye, in the same sentence, 
under the word sim to jumble together the guilt, 
for which Elinor was justly accountable, with a 
sinful offspring, from which no mother is exempt, 
introduces a solecism in discourse that requires 
better warrant than the lame and impotent con- 
struction of the sequel, which it was devised to 
bolster up. 

When she resumes her upbraidings, Constance 
enters into particulars; and shuffling then with 
that logical finesse in which Shakspeare, like 
many of his contemporaries, often indulges, she 
descants upon the reciprocal action between the 
evil and the guilt of sin, complicated, as here it 
is, by the relationship of the innocent to the 
criminal sufferer. It is sin in the singular, a spe- 
cific sin, of which Constance now speaks : that sin, 
the second line, and the rest of the context, clearly 
show to be Elinor'’s instrumentality in depriving 
Arthur, the rightful heir, of his kingdom. God 
hath made her sin and her (the crime and the 
criminal) the plague on this removed issue : before, 
when speaking generally, it was, as we have seen, 
an aggravation that the sins should be visited 
upon “but the second generation ;" now, the re- 


moteness of the issue adds emphasis to the wrong ; 


| that injury should be sustained immediately at 


confounded, besides taking occasion to pervert | 


the words which he cites from K. Henry VIII. A 
too literal interpretation of the phrase “ sin-con- 
ceiving womb,” betrayed Johnson into the absurd 
blunder of making six one while to be crime, 
another while to be King John. And this blun- 


der, as is commonly the case, led to corruption of 


the text; a corruption, in the present instance, 
so foul, as worthily to rank its author with the 
vilest adulterators. How Mr. Roderick under- 
stood the text does not appear, but he cobbles it ; 
ever a bad sign. A glimpse of the true meaning, 
but hazy and uncertain, seems to have dawned 
upon Steevens; his comment is therefore loose 
and vague, and he also tampers with the text. 
The fault is in the commentators, not in the text: 
nor is its sense obscure, though it was so to them. 
The original text then is right, and, strange to 
say, is the received one with modern editors. Its 
import I have never seen correctly given, which 
must be my apology for obtruding the exposition 
of it upon the pages of “N. & Q.” 


the hands of the grandmother by an issue so far 
removea as her grandchild. Plagued for her and 
with her plague, her sin: he is plagued for her, 
and he is plagued by and with her. Ile suffers 


| for the guilt of her sin, and he suffers the evil of 





her sin; and that evil he suffers as penalty for 
the guilt: so that the evil of the sin being iden- 
tical with the penalty of its guilt, the whole mis- 
chief of the sin lights upon him: but, by virtue 
of the relationship between them, it also recoils 
upon Elinor, because the defeat of a grandchild’s 
inheritance, whether she so regard it or not, is an 
injury to the grandmother; or, as Shakspeare 
pursues the argument, his injury is her injury, and 
thus the evil of her sin, redounding upon herself, 
becomes the beadle to its guilt: yet as Elinor 
was a willing agent, and volenti non Jit injuria, it is 
“all punished in the person of this child, and all 
for her, a plague upon her ; and I fear the intelli- 
gent reader will add, a plague upon you too, that 
have superfluously explained what again and 
again explains itself. 
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Johnson is seldom successful in his endeavours | 


to comprehend these sententious quirks. In the 
very next play, King Richard IIT. (Act III. 
Se. 2.), upon the second of the three lines : 

“ Fear and be slain; no worse can come to fight: 
And fight and die, is death destroying death, 
Where fearing dying pays death servile breath.” 

His note runs: “ ‘death destroying death,’ that 

is, to die fighting is to return the evil that we 
suffer, to destroy the destroyers. I once read, 
death defying death ; but destroying is as well.” 
Where, besides that sadly contagious itch for al- 
tering the text to suit his own conception of what 
the poet should have written, he altogether mis- 
takes the sense of the words: which is, that to die 
fighting, whether you slay your adversary or not, 
is death to the death so taken, or, to coin a word, 
death, stoutly met, undeaths death—neutralises, 
undoes, defeats it; whereas fearing dying pays 
death servile breath. W. R. Arrowsmitu. 
Kinsham Court, Presteign. 


LONDON DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I have been charmed with that gossiping, enter- 
taining book, Howell's Londinopolis, or Perlustra- 
tion of the City of London. 


bridge, with a graphic account of the Tower and 
public buildings, —he guided me through the 
various wards and streets, describing them as they 
appeared under the Protectorate. In the peram- 
bulation we came to the church of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, where “certain men were ringing a 
peal in a thunder-storm, when an ugly-shapen 
sight appeared, and put its claws into certain 
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want from signature R, p. 128., to Aa, p.301. It 
has a fine portrait, with armorial bearings, by 
Melan and Bosse, and the view of London by Hol- 


| lar, and had every appearance of being perfect, 


| except the apparently missing leaves. 


If those 
pages of the witty Cavalier were cancelled by the 
Commonwealth censorship, it would be a rich 
treat to read the castrations. Georce Orror, 





THE DEAF AND DUMB: HOW MAY THEY BE 
TAUGHT TO SPEAK ? 


Professor Kilian, who is, I believe, a Scotch- 
man by origin, but settled in France, has founded 
an establishment for teaching Sourds-muets — the 
deaf and dumb —to speak. This institution is at 


| St. Hippolyte, in the department du Gard, and 


M. Kilian, some months since, exhibited in Paris 
one of his pupils, whom he had instructed not 


| only to speak and write with considerable pro- 


After introducing me | 
to its first rise,—the river, the fountains and | 


stones in the north window for three or four inches | 


deep, as if they had been so much butter; the 
same may be seen to this day [1657].” Query 
whether they are now visible, after a lapse of two 
centuries ? 

He gives a very amusing account of the stews 


in Southwark, near which John Bunyan used to | 


preach. 
liament, “not to charge more than fourteen 
pence per week for a chamber.” “Every pre- 
caution to be taken against perilous burning.” 
And to prove the outward piety of the establish- 
ment, the doors were to be religiously closed on 
holy days,—a severe penance upon such establish- 
ments, whose doors would be thronged on feast 
days, when good eating and drinking would natu- 
rally create the strongest appetite for a savoury 
stew. One of these had for its sign a Cardinal's 
hat. 

Has any one of your readers seen a perfect 


They were regulated by Act of Par- | 


copy of this very amusing and interesting book ? | 


Mine was in the original binding, and in fine pre- 
servation ; but, like other copies, it appears to 


| 
| 


priety, but to understand what others said to him, 
The success of his efforts produced a deep and 
most favourable impression, and it is to be hoped 
that his principles will attract that notice in our 
own country which the friends of humanity must 
desire. I myself met M. Kilian at Nimes with 
one of his pupils, who certainly understood many 
things which were said to him, both by myself 
and others of the company. There can therefore 
be no doubt of the feasibleness of the undertaking 
within certain limits. Of course where there is 
organie defect nothing can be done; but where 
dumbness arises from deafness there is great hope. 
It was as interesting as it was delightful to my- 
self to hear a person so afflicted both speak and 
read. I think the experiment of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve a record in your pages. 

There is little doubt that, so far as M. Kilian is 
concerned, the idea is an original one, but still it 
is not new. I knew a deaf person myself, who 
affirmed that he understood much that was said 
in the same way as M. Kilian’s pupils. Allow me 
to explain the method in a word or two:—The 
two principles laid down are, the tendency to ob- 
serve, and to imitate. The pupil observes the 
motions of the lips and tongue, and imitates them. 
In the course of training he learns to connect 
ideas with these motions of the organs of speech, 
and himself acquires an ability both to under- 
stand what is said, and to speak himself. Before 
he learns to express his own thoughts, he will 
learn to repeat after others what they say. It 
appears therefore that the eye is made to become 
the substitute of the ear, and that such persons 
can only comprehend what is said to them in the 
light. Still it must be a great blessing and a 
pleasure to them. 

The importance of the whole subject is such 
that, with your permission, I will mention a re- 
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markable instance in which these principles were 
exemplified many years ago. The book contain- 
ing the account is, — Some Letters, containing an 
Account of what seemed most Remarkable in Swit- 
zerland, Italy, §c. Written by G. Burnet, D.D., 
to T. H. R. B. [the Hon. Robert Boyle], Rot- 
terdam, .1686. As probably very few of your 
readers possess this work, I shall venture to give 
an extract from it. 

Burnet tells us that at Geneva there was.a 


Mr. Gody, a minister of S. Gervais, who had a | 


daughter, at that time sixteen years old. When 
a child, she began to speak, but lost her hearing, 
and of course the power of speech : — 

“ But this child,” says he, “ hath by observing the 
motions of the mouths and lips of others, acquired so 
many words, that out of these she hath formed a sort of 
jargon in which she can hold conversation whole days 
with those that can speak her own language. I could 
understand some of her words, but could not comprehend 
a period, for it seemed to be a confused noise: she knows 
nothing that is said to her unless she seeth the motion of 
their mouths that speak to her; so that in the night, 
when it is necessary to speak to her, they must light a 
candle. Only one thing appeared the strangest part of 
the whole narration: she hath a sister with whom she 
has practised her language more than with any other; 
and in the night, by laying her hand on her sister’s 
mouth, she can perceive by that what she saies, and so 
can discourse with her in the night. It is true her 
mother told me that this did not go far, and that she 
found out only some short period in this manner, but it 
did not hold out very long: thus this young woman, 
without any pains taken on her, hath meerly by a natural 





nearly resembling our single marygold, only that their 
tint is more lively; on a nearer approach of a hand or in- 
strument, they retire out of sight. In the middle of the 
disk are four brown filaments, which move round a kind 
of yellow petals; these legs reunite like pincers to seize 
their prey; and the petals close to shut it up, so that it 
cannot escape.” 

Macxenziz Watcortt, M, A, 


Fly-leaf Scribbling. —In an old Bible : — 
“ Raven Russeut of Otley [Suffolk], a.p. 1645, 
“* Ralph Russell owe this booke ; 
The Lord in heaven uppon him looke, 
With his favour and his grace, 
Yt he in heaven maye have a dwellinge place. 
“Da tua dum tua sunt: post mortem tunc tua non 
sunt. 
“This Bible was Mr. John Causton’s booke; but he 
gaue it to Ralph Russell his godsonn, both franke and 
free, that when he is dead he may remember me.” 


Mr. John Cawston, B.D., is mentioned in the 
MS. account of Suffolk families attributed to 
teyce : — 

“ He was sometime of the schoole of Walsingham, and 
had been fellow and president of Bennet Coll, in Cam- 
bridge, and afterward rector of Otley, and rector and 
patron of Clopton. He died 1681, in the 64% yeare of 


his age.” 
S. W. Rix. 
Beccles. 


Bogus.—Please transfer to the pages of “ N. & 


| Q.” the following extract from the Boston (U. 8.) 


sagacity, found out a method of holding discourse, that | 


doth in a great measure lessen the misery of her deafness. 
I examined this matter critically, but only the sister was 
not present, so that I could not see how the conversation 
past between them in the dark.”—Pp. 248—9. 

There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
this statement ; but I wish to append a Query to 
this Note, which, after all, may only betray my 
ignorance. 
and systematic efforts to teach deaf-mutes not only 
to speak, but to understand what is said to them, 
on the principles of Professor Kilian? 3B, H.C. 


Hiinar Notes. 


Descriptio, 16mo., Venice, 1626, mentions, at 
», 221., the sister of the Emperor Nicephorus 
Botoniates, and wife of the doge Domenico Silvio, 
1083—96, as too dainty to touch her food with 
her fingers. ‘“ Uxorem is habebat nobilem e Con- 
stantinopoli, tante ambitionis —cibum non digitis 
sed furcillis aureis caperet,” &c. J.W. P. 


Sea Aitemone.—The discovery of this interesting 
phenomenon is to be referred to the year 1764 
and the Island of S. Lucia: — 


Are there any cases of well-defined | “ ally in 
| casion to manifest his abhorrence of the use of slang phrases 
| in the course of judicial proceedings, by saying that he did 





Historical Magazine, —a work on the same plan 
as “ N. & Q.” relating entirely to the Antiquities, 
Biography, and History of America, edited with 
great ability, and contributed to by many of the 
first literary men of America : — 


“The Boston Daily Courier of June 12, 1857, in re- 
porting a case before the Superior Court, in this city, 
gives the following as the origin of this word: — 

“ «Incidentally in his charge, the learned Judge took oc- 


not know the meaning of the phrase “ bogus transactions,” 
which some one had indecorously uttered during the trial. 
The word “ bogus,” we believe, is a corruption of the name 
of one “ Borghese,” a very corrupt individual, who, twenty 
years ago, or more, did a tremendousibusiness in the way 
of supplying the great West, and portions of the South 


a re . | West, with a vast amount of counterfeit bills, and bills 
Forks. — Leandro Alberti, in Urbis Venete | ‘ : 


on fictitious banks, which never had an existence outside 
the “ forgetive brain” of him, the said “ Borghese.” The 
Western people, who are rather rapid in their talk, when 
excited, soon fell into the habit of shortening the Norman 
name of Borghese to the more handy one of “ Bogus ;” 
and his bills, and all other bills of like character, were 
universally styled by them “ bogus currency.” By an easy 
and not very unnatural process of transition, or metaphor- 
ical tendency, the word is now occasionally applied to 
other fraudulent papers, such as sham mortgages, bills of 
sale, conveyances, &c. We believe it has not been in- 
serted in any dictionary; at least we do not find it either 


| in Webster’s or Worcester’s. Although we do not think 
| that the use of this phrase “ bogus transaction ” was likely 

“ An animal flower,” so it is described ; “ at first sight | to mislead the jury, the cultivated lovers of pure and un- 
beautiful flowers, of a bright shining colour, and pretty | defiled English will no doubt duly appreciate the expres- 
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sion of disapprobation on the part of the Court, at the 
introduction of a vulgarism in a tribunal of justice.’ 

“I should be gratified to learn the name of the place 
in which this worthy lived, as well as other particulars 
respecting him. Kk. T. (1) 


“ Boston, June 13.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Waltham Peerage. —A line written in your 
journal was the means of my recovering the wre 
of the Culpeper peerage —to me a most valuable 
family document. I have in my possession an- 
other patent of peerage found amongst some old 
lumber in a house in Drury Lane after the death 
of one of my late father’s tenants: how it came 
there I know not. It is the patent by which John 
Olmius was raised to the peerage as Baron Wal- 
tham of Philipstown in 1762. The son of John | 
Olmius, Drigue-Billers, succeeded to the title. He | 
was born in 1746; married, in 1767, Miss Coe, 
but died s. p. in 1787, when the title became ex- 
tinct. Now this document may be interesting to 
some collateral descendants at present existing ; 
and, I think, the best means of proving my gratitude 
for the recovery of the patent I sought for, is to 
ask you to announce the fact of its being in my 
possession, and my willingness to present it to the | 
person most interested, should such there be. 

Wituram H. Mortey. 

35. St. Michael’s Place, Brompton, 8. W. 








Discovery of the Tomb of Hippocrates.— The | 
Espérance of Athens states, that near the village 
of Arnontli, not far from Pharsalia, a tomb has 
been discovered which has been ascertained to be 
that of = the great physician, an in- 
— clearly enunciating the fact. In the 
tomb a gold ring was found, representing a ser- 
pent (the symbol of the medical art in antiquity), 
as well as a small gold chain attached to a thin 
piece of gold, having the appearance of a band for 
the head. There was also lying with these articles 
a bronze bust, supposed to be that of Hippocrates 
himself. These objects, as well as the stone which 
bears the inscription, were delivered up to Housin 
Pacha, Governor of Thessaly, who at once for- 
warded them to Constantinople. (Ezpress, Sept. 
25, 1857.) 








Minor Queries. 
Battle of Bloreheath: Bishop Halse. —F. H.W. | 
would be very glad to learn any details that are 
known respecting the battle of Bloreheath, fought | 
September 1459; and especially respecting John 
Halse, Hulse, or Hales, then Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, who escorted Margaret of Anjou 
from the battle field to Eccleshall. 


Portrait of Richard Duke of York. —Is there 
any portrait or description extant of Richard 
Duke of York, father of King Edward IV. ? 

F. H. W. has consulted Hollinshed, Stowe, 
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Fabyan, &c., and the previous vols. of “ N. & Q.” 
for inforniation, but without success. 


Portrait of Charles I., and a Political Use made 
of it.— The Chancellor De Maupeo writing to the 
Countess Du Barry says, inter alia, — 

“ Tis Majesty (Louis XV. of France) must be alarmed 
then just when his easiness is on the point of changing 
to mildness, and he must be inspired with resolution in 
spite of nature. For this purpose we must put every de- 
vice in practice. One now presents itself which must not 
escape us. Amongst the pictures to be sold out of the 
cabinet of the late Baron de Thiers is a portrait of 
Charles L, King of England, whose head was cut off by 
his Parliament. Purchase that picture at any price under 
pretence of its being a family picture, because the Du 
Barrys spring from the house of Stuart. You will place 
it in your apartment by the side of the King’s picture, 
and when his Majesty views it, he will of course lament 
the fate of the English monarch; you must take that 
opportunity to observe that perhaps his Parliament might 
have attempted the same if I had not detected their 
criminal designs before they had arrived at such a pitch 
of daring wickedness. An apprehension of this nature 
suggested by you, my dear Cousin, will steel him against 
all the attempts and machinations of our enemies. Burn 
this letter, but observe its contents.”—- Letters to“and from 
the Countess Du Barry, translated from the French. — 
Dublin, Higly, 1780. 

The translator adds the following foot-note : 

“ Madame Du Barry really put the Chancellor’s advice 
in execution. Absurd and wicked as this imputation was, 
the Prince kindled at it instantly, and it was from be- 
fore this portrait that ‘issued those flames which de- 
stroyed the magistracy in the remotest parts of the 
kingdom.’ ” 

Query, Is this portrait still to be seen in 
France (probably at Versailles), and by whom 
was it painted ? and farther, is there any account 
of Madame Du Barry from the time she entered 
the convent at the death of Louis till her own 
decease ? G.N. 


“ You have heard of them by Q.” — Who is the 
author of a book called You have heard of them by 
Q. New York: Redfield; London: Triibner, 
1854? ‘The author was at one time connected 
with the Morning Post. Tora. 


“ Alarbas."—Can you inform me who is the 
author of Alarbas, a dramatic opera, 4to., 1709, by 
a Gentleman of Quality ? R. Ineuis. 


Mormon. — Whence derived? Among the 
Greeks, Mormo was a bugbear used to frighten 
children. Lucian, Philops., Theocritus, &c., men- 
tion it. B. H.C. 


Thomas de Quincey.—I lately read two papers 
by De Quincey, one detailing one of his opium 
visions (of which the heroine was a .beautiful 
girl), not comprised in the Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater, nor in the Appendix 
thereto; the other being a critical dissertation on 
“ Heu! Taceam.” Having entirely forgotten where 
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I read them, I shall be much obliged by distinct 
reference to them. C. Mansriecp Ineiepy, 
Birmingham. 


Quotation Wanted : “ Arise ! my love.” —I want 
to recover some verses, beginning “Arise! my 
love ;” and which were published, I believe, in 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

C. Mansrieitp Inciepy. 

Birmingham. 


Justinian’s Claim to the Idea of Santa Sophia, — 
A French author has lately stated, on some autho- 
rity which he does not give, but which is supposed 
to be one of the Byzantine writers, the fact, that 
the design of the great church at Constantinople 
was not that of either Justinian nor his architects, 
but it was a copy of the palace of Chosroes (Nu- 
shirwan), the great King of Persia. Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” help me to the refer- 
ence ? F. R. 1, B. A. 


The Proposal. — In the Manchester Exhibition 
was a painting by Harlowe Salvoz, D., No. 166., 
with the above title, of which an engraving hung 
in the windows of the Cambridge print shops, was 
the delight of myself and friends in my freshman’s 
year, nearly forty years since. I recollect hearing 
at the time that the three lovely faces were por- 
traits of three sisters, and some years afterwards I 
heard that one married a bishop and another a 
peer. No doubt some of your numerous readers 
can state whether these are facts, and can also 
mention the maiden name of the ladies. 

A Quonpam Fettow. 


Segars or Cigars. —In the Distresses and Ad- 
ventures of John Cockburn, p. 139., London, 1740, 
who was put on a desert island by pirates near the 
Bay of hy swam on shore, and travelled 
thence, 2600 miles, to Porto Bello on foot, there is 
this passage: 

“These Gentlemen (three Friars) gave us some Seegars 
(sic) to smoke, which they supposed would be very ac- 
ceptable. ‘These are leaves of Tobacco rolled up in such 
a manner that they serve both for a Pipe and Tobacco 
itself. Then the Ladies, as well as Gentlemen, are very 
fond of smoking; but, indeed, they know no other way 


of Westminster at the time, he assured me they 
were disks of cannel coal turned for the purpose 
of forming the hollow side of the foot or bottom of 
earthenware basins, pots, &c., and that he could 
prove it by having found these (so to speak) ma- 
trices, or cores, among the remains or fragments 
of old long-disused potteries, sticking in the bot- 
toms of imperfectly burned basins. Can any 
reader of “ N, & Q.” inform me whether the late 
lamented Dean ever wrote or published anything 
on this subject, and if so, when and where? <A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Heralds’ Visitation, co. Gloucester, 1682-3. — 
Bigland, in his History of the County of Gloucester, 
mentions a visitation in 1682-3.* Can any one 
inform me where it is deposited at the present 
time ? 7. oo 


“ Gratia Theatrales.” —Can you give me any 
information regarding the author of “ Gratid 
Theatrales, or, a Choice Ternary of English Plays, 
composed upon especial occasions by several in- 


| genious persons,” 12mo. 1662? The names of the 


plays are, Ist. “ Grim the Collier of Croydon; 
or, The Devil and his Dame, with the Devil and 
St. Dunstan,” a Comedy by J. S.; 2nd. “ The 
Marriage Broker; or, The Pander,” a Comedy, by 
M. W.; 3rd. “ Thorney Abbey, or, ‘The London 
Maid,” a Tragedy, by T. W. Rt. Inauts. 


Cleveley, the Water-Colour Artist.— Who was 
Robert Cleveley, water-colour painter, circa 1790? 

What was the “ Flag Ship” at Portsmouth in 
that year ? 

Did George III. make a state visit to her at 
that time ? , W.P.L. 

Greenwich. 


Bishop Percy's Folio. — Can any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” inform me whether this cclebrated 
folio ever had an existence more real and palpable 


| than that of the history by Cid Hamete Beney- 


here, for there is no such thing asa Tobacco Pipe through- | 


out New Spain, but poor awkward Tools used by the 
Negroes and Indians.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me if there 
is any earlier notice of the word segar than this, 
and what is its etymology ? A. A. 


Kimmeridge Coal Money.— Some years ago a 
paper was read, the resumé of which is printed 
in the Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, vol. i., endeavouring to prove that these cir- 
cular pieces of jet or cannel coal are simply waste 
bits from the turner’s lathe, and not monetary 
pieces. But, on mentioning this to the late Dean 


geli? If it ever was a reality, what has become 
of it? Through whose hands has it passed since 
the death of the excellent bishop, and is it now 
in being? If so, who is the happy possessor ? 
C. (1.) 
Admiral Sir Piercy Brett. —Information is re- 
quested regarding the pedigree of Admiral of the 
White Sir Piercy Brett, Knt. He was the right- 
hand man of Lord Anson, and, as Lieutenant of 
the “Centurion,” he served under that commander 
during his voyage round the world. He was a 
friend of Lord Chatham, and supported him in 
the House of Commons, and was with him when 
he died. He held several important commands- 
in-chief. 





[* There seems to be some misprint in the date. Our 
correspondent should have stated the volume and page 
where the passage occurs in Bigland. — Ep. ] 
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tory of Kent, parish of Ash : | 

“ At the west end of the Hamlet of Gilton Town stands 
Gilton Parsonage, lately inhabited by the Bretts.” * 

The same History contains particulars about 
the Bretts at East Malling, Larkfield Hundred ; 
Bexley; and Wye Parish, Hundred of Wye. 

There is some account of Sir Piercy Brett in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1781. 

Georce Bowyer. 


Sir Piercy is thus mentioned in Hasted’s His- | 
| 
| 


Temple. 


London Goldsmiths. — Where can I find any 
account of the goldsmiths and silversmiths of 
London during the reigns of James L. and | 
Charles I.? Were they distinguished for their | 
workmanship or design? Heriot was the one 
principally patronised by King James. 

A Constant Reaper. 


HMlinor Queries with Answers. 


Trimmer. — What is the meaning of the word | 
“ Trimmer,” a political term in use in the reigns | 
of Charles I. and William III.? In Dryden’s | 
Epilogue to the Duke of Guise, it is mentioned in | 
connexion with Whig and Tory thus : — . 
“ A Trimmer cried (that heard me tell his story) 
Fie Mistress Cook! Faith, you’re too rank a Tory! 
Wish not Whigs hang’d,” &c. 





And again : 
“ We Trimmers are for wishing all things even.” 


In the Epilogue to Nat. Lec’s Constantine the | 

Great, it is also thus mentioned : — 
“ The Court of Constantine was-full of glory, 
And every Trimmer turned addressing Tory.” 

And 

a ee ee a ee ee 
Why these d—d Trimmers lov'd the Turks so well. 
Th’ original Trimmer, tho’ a friend to no man, 
Yet in his heart ador’d a pretty woman,” &c. 


If any of your readers would explain this term, 


they would confer an obligation on 
An Oxp Tory. 


[Sir Walter Scott has the following note to the pas- 
sage from the Epilogue to Nat, Lees Constantine the 
Great (Dryden’s Works, x. 389.) : “ The original Trimmer 
was probably meant for Lord Shaftesbury, once a member 
of the Cabal, and a favourite minister, though afterwards 
in such violent opposition. The party of Trimmers, 

roperly so called, only comprehended the followers of 
Halifax ; but our author seems to include all those who, 
rofessing to be friends of monarchy, were enemies to the 
Duke of York, and who were as odious to the Court as 





«“* William Brett, Esq., Capt. in the Navy, resided here, 
ob. 1769, wt. 51., marr. Frances, daughter of John Harvey 
of Dane Court, Esq., who died 1773, xt. 39., by whom he 
had issue Piercy, now of Gosport; Anne-Maud; Frances, 
d. 1778, wt. 23.; and William Francis, d. 1774, xt. 13.; | 
and were all buried in this church. He bore for his arms 
arg., a lion rampant gules, an orle of cross croslets fitche 
of the 2nd.” 
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the fanatical republicans. Much wit, and more virulence, 
was unchained against them. Among others, I find in 
Mr. Luttrell’s Collection, a poem, entitled, ‘ The Cha- 
racter of a Trimmer,’ beginning thus: 

“* Hang out your cloth, and let the trumpet sound, 

Here’s such a beast as Afric never own’d : 

A twisted brute, the satyr in the story, 

That blows up the Whig heat, and cools the Tory ; 
A state hermaphrodite, whose doubtful lust 
Salutes all parties with an equal gust. 

Like Ireland shocks, he seems two natures joined, 
Savage before, and all betrimm’d behind ; 

And the well-tutor’d curs like him will strain, 
Come over for the king, and back again,’ ” &c. 

“ Halifax,” says Macaulay, “ was the chief of those 
politicians whom the two great parties contemptuously 
called Trimmers, Instead of quarrelling with this nick- 
name, he assumed it as a title of honour, and vindicated, 
very- 
thing good, he said, trims between extremes. The tein- 
perate zone trims between the climate in which men are 
roasted and the climate in which they are frozen. The 


| English Church trims between the Anabaptist madness 


and the Papist lethargy. The English constitution trims 
between Turkish despotism and Polish anarchy. Virtue 
is nothing but a just temper between propensities any one 
of which, if indulged to excess, becomes vice. Nay, the 
perfection of the Supreme Being Himself consists in the 
exact equilibrium of attributes, none of which could pre- 
ponderate without disturbing the whole moral and phy- 
sical order of the world. Thus Halifax was a Trimmer 
on principle. He was also a Trimmer by the constitution 
both of his head and of his heart. His understanding 
was keen, sceptical, inexhaustibly fertile in distinctions 
and objections; his taste refined; his sense of the lu- 
dicrous exquisite; his temper placid and forgiving, but 
fastidious, and by no means prone either to malevolence 
or to enthusiastic admiration. Such a man could not 
long be constant to any band of political allies. He must 
not, however, be confounded with the vulgar crowd of 
renegades. For though, like them, he passed from side 
to side, his transition was always in the direction oppo- 
site to theirs. His place was between the hostile divisions 
of the community, and he never wandered far beyond the 
frontier of either.” (Hist. of England, i. 244., edit. 1856.) 
From this extract it will be seen that Lord Macaulay (as 
he states in a note) believes Halifax to have been the 
author, or at least one of the authors, of The Character 
of a Trimmer, which, for a time, went under the name of 
his kinsman, Sir William Coventry. The full title of this 
celebrated pamphlet reads, The Character of a Trimmer ; 
his Opinion of, I. The Laws and Government. II. Pro- 
testant Religion. III. The Papists. IV. Foreign Af.- 
fairs. By the Hon. Sir W.C. London, Printed in the 
year 1688. 4to., pp. 43. In D’Urfey’s Pills to Pury 
Melancholy ‘is a song entitled “ The Trimmer,” of which 
the following extract may serve as a specimen : — 
“ Pray lend me your ear, if you’ve any to spare, 

You that love Commonwealth or you that hate Common 

Prayer, 
That can in a breath pray, dissemble, and swear, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Of our gracious King William I am a great lover, 

Yet side with a party that prays for another; 

I'll drink the king’s health, take it one way or other, 
Which nobody can deny. 

The times are so ticklish, I vow and profess 

I know not which party or cause to embrace ; 

I want to join those that are least in distress, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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Each party, you see, is thus full of hope; and gave to the improved instrument the name of piano- 
There are some for the Devil, and some for the Pope; | forte. Who was the inventor does not appear certain. 
And I am for anything else but a rope. | The merit has been ascribed by turns to the Germans, the 
Which nobody can deny.” } | Italians, and the English; and the date of the invention 
is equally obscure. ‘The first authentic notice of the in- 
strument discovered is on the occasion of a visit of John 
Sebastian Bach to Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, 
columns, with numerous woodcuts. Of these in 1747, .~ years —_ the death of this immortal 
most are inserted in the letter-press, being just the conga, Te Bh GS F + we = & pee « 
‘ ‘ ’ 5 J! Messrs. Broadwood, it appears that the piano-forte was 
width of a column. Some few, as “ Le Taber- | first known in England about 1767, as it was introduced 
nacle,” oceupy half a page. At the beginning are | at Covent Garden Theatre as “a new instrument” in 
“ §. Jerome i Paul Prelatre touchant les Livres | May of that year. A German maker, of the name of 
de la Bible,” and “ Preface de S. Jerome Prestre, Backers, is supposed to have been the first who manu- 
> . -. «o factured the piano-forte to any considerable extent in 
sus le Pentateuque de Moyse. : The first volume, England. The manufacture was also early taken up by 
from Genesis to Esther, including Esdras, Tobias, | Tschudi, Stodart, Kirkman, Zumpe, and others, and the 
and Judith, contains 498 pages ; the second, from | superiority of the new instrument soon became so appa- 
Job to Maccabees, 413. ‘The New Testament —_ oa mera —— a = 
. 9e niall a ' : > . , | Husical Instruments m the Great dndustrial Lriabition o 
contains 288 pages: all are bound in one. As the | 95°" 3 'Witiam Pole, F.R.A.S. Privately printed. 
title-page is wanting, I should feel grateful to 495)" “° . 
any one who could tell me its date. i 
I omitted to mention that on a blank page at Nicholas Brady, D.D.—What was his mother's 
the end of each volume of the Bible is a scroll, | maiden name ? H. G. D. 
: , ’ 
nearly in the form of what is called a true lover's [Dr. Brady’s mother was Martha, daughter of Luke 
knot. On the three top loops are the letters | Gernon, a Judge of singular meekness and probity. She 
“son ‘ EN‘ Fv,” on the two bottom ones “ART * | was a lady of great beauty, virtue, and goodness, — 
pi.” This may perhaps afford some clue to de- | Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, ii, 565.) 
termine when, where, or by whom it was printed. | 
I could give several other particulars which | 


French Bible. —I have in my possession a 
folio French Bible, beautifully printed in double 





appear to me curious; but I should like first to P 
see what remarks are made by persons more con- Replies. 
versant with bibliology on those already given. MACISTUS, AND THE TELEGRAPHIC NEWS OF THE 
A CounTRY Parson. CAPTURE OF TROY. 
[Our correspondent’s Bible seems to agree with one (2™ §. iv. 189. 295. 369. 411. 438.) 
described in Bibliotheca Susserxiana, ii. 116., entitled La 
Sainte Bible. A Lyon, par Jan de Tournes, 1554, fol. The statement which H. C. K. calls in question, 


2 vols. In this Bible the title of the New Testament con- | that the light of a good lighthouse is visible at sea 
sists simply of the following, enclosed within a flourished 4) the naked eye not more than about fifteen 
border in the centre of the page: Le Nouveau Testament on an & mndie wiltienh anthesis It ref 
de Nostre Seigneur et seul Sauveur Jesus Christ. Pre- | MCS, Was Not made without authori +e reters, 
ceding the Old and New Testaments are Tables of the however, to a lighthouse 100 feet in eight above 
Books which they severally contain. } the sea level: if the light is upon an eminence, it 
Pi ; eae ¢ | may doubtless be seen some miles farther. H. C. 
ianos, when first invented.—F. L. is desirous 0 P lene I « : 
row hae nf iol ice aheas dame tie K. lays it down that “a beacon lighted on a moun- 
ascertaining the period when pian i S tain would be visible at a much greater distance 
vented and introduced into England and Scot- | than the mountain itself, even on the clearest 
land. Some correspondent will therefore kindly day.” This position seems very doubtful. Hills 
give him the required information. of no great elevation can be seen on a clear day 
{Musical instruments, in which the tones were pro- | from other heights at a distance of forty or fifty 
duced by keys, acting upon stretched strings, are of con- | miles; but it cannot be supposed that a beacon 
siderable antiquity, but the piano-forte, properly so called, fire of pinewood or heath could be discerned by 
is inventi he Ia ° r. The inst nt that ° ° ° 
is an invention of the last century e instrume the naked eye at this distance. He thinks that 


immediately preceded it was the harpsichord, in which a A 
the wire was twitched by a small tongue of crow-quill, the fire on the Malvern Hills was seen at a dis- 


attached to an apparatus called a jack, moved by the | tance of 100 miles. I cannot believe this to be 
key. At length, in an auspicious hour for the interests possible. The coast of Sicily is said to be some- 
of music, the idea arose that, by causing the 4 . times visible from Malta, and that of Corsica from 
strike the string, instead of pulling it, the tone might be _ 2 8 

considerably improved, and the general capabilities of the southern coast of France; but it is a very 
the instrument otherwise extended. This contrivance | rare event when they can be seen, and in general 
opened an entirely new field to the player, by giving him | they are wholly invisible. These distances are 
the power of expression, in addition to that of execution; | ynder 100 miles. Mr. Buckxton says that Biot 
for, by varying the touch, a — or less — hd and Arago constructed lamps visible from stations 

6 © ( a ivi ; F r— Ww eby ° ° . 
force could be given to the blow on the string —wheredy | 109 miles apart, for trigonometrical surveys. 


the effects of piano and forte might be produced at plea- | , 
esure. This was the great feature of the new invention, | These lamps were doubtless seen through tele- 
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_— er : 
scopes ; but it would be desirable to be furnished | Konung Hakon Adalsten. Fostres Saga, c.21,22., and 


with farther particulars as to this fact, before any | 
inference is drawn from it. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Buckron in his hypo- 
thesis that Aschylus represents the telegraphic 
communication with Troy as “ under the manage- 
ment of Macistus;” or that the resemblance of 
his name to that of the Persian commander of 
cavalry in the campaign of Xerxes, Masistius 
(called by the Greeks Macistius) proves that he | 
was a Persian. If, with Mr. Buckton, we are to 
take the capture of Troy as a historical event, we 
must remember that the Persian empire was not 
founded till centuries after the date assigned for 
the Trojan war. Mr. Buckron farther remarks 
that Mount Dirphys, or Dirphossus, in Eubeea, is | 
“the only geographical point for a beacon-light 
between Athos and Messapius.” It is neverthe- | 
less open to the objection that it divides the in- | 
terval between these two extremes into very un- 


equal portions, and renders the transmission of | 


the light from Athos to Dirphys impossible. 


H. C. K., in his observations upon the learned 


L. | 


article of L. on “Macistus” observes, that “from | 


the pier at Dover the Calais light, distant 224 miles, 
is very plainly visible to the naked eye on an or- 
dinary night.” 


ry . ad | 
The observation has reference to the use of fires ette : 
| wherein it was stated that the fire had been seen 


as signals, and the distance at which they may be 
visible. The subject is illustrated in a very in- 


teresting manner in the ancient history of Eng- | 


land, when one of its kings took an active part (as 
England did in the present century) in restoring 
to France its legitimate sovereign, who had re- 
ceived a hospitable welcome in the palace of an 
English king. The incident to which I refer oc- 
curred in the year 936, when Louis d’Outremer 
was (like Louis le Desiré, many centuries after- 
wards) about to be received in France. 

Without troubling your readers with the pre- 
vious details of these transactions, here is the de- 
scription by an author‘of the tenth century of the 
strange manner in which the parties on both sides 
the sea intimated their presence to each other : 

“The Duke and the other great men amongst the Gauls | 
proceeded to Boulogne, for the purpose of receiving their | 
lord the King. As soon as they arrived, they arranged | 
themselves along the sea-shore, and indicated their pre- | 
sence to those on the opposite coast, by setting fire to some | 
cottages (tuguriorum incendio presentiam suam iis qui in 
altero litore erant ostendebant). King Athelstan, ac- 
companied by the royal cavalry, was on the opposite coast 
with his nephew (Louis), for the purpose of sending him | 
to the expectant Gauls. By the King’s order some 
houses were set fire to, in order that those on the other 
side of the sea might know that he had arrived. (Adel- 
stanus .... cujus jussu domus aliquot succense, sese ad- 
venisse trans positis demonstrabant.) ” 


Upon the use of fire-signals amongst the North- 
men, I would refer your correspondents to Snorro, 


as to the “de pyris in excelsiorum montium jugis 
preparandis, struibus nempe aridorum lignorum 
erigendis, nec longiore intervallo inter se distin- 
guendis, quam ut mutuo conspectu notari possent,” 
see Torfeus, Hist. Norveg, lib. v. c. 10., vol. ii. 
pp- 222, 223. W. B. Mac Cang. 


Dinan, Cétes du Nord. 





In reply to H. C. K. I beg to hand you a list of 
the places, with their distances, from whence the 
Malvern bonfire was seen. The list was kindly 
furnished to me by one of the Malvern Committee. 
I myself saw it from one of the stations named, 
Alfred’s Tower, Stourton, Wilts; although the 
night was by no means favourable, in consequence 
of a dense mist on the horizon : — 

Mil 


Snowdon - - . - - 105 
Bath - - - - - - 53 
Nettlebed, Oxon. . - - - 73 
Wrekin, Salop - - - - - 42 
Bandon Hill, Leicester - - - 60 
Robinhood’s Hill, Gloucester — - - 23 
Dudley - - - - . - 26 
Bridgewater ° - - - 70 
Leamington - - - - - 87 
Stroud - - - - - - 80 
Yeovil - - - - - - 83 
Alfred’s Tower, Wilts - - - 75 


A letter was received at Malvern at the time, 


from the neighbourhood of Alnwick, Northum- 
berland. Q. C. 


ST. MARGARET. 
(2™ §. iv. 419.) 


Tn reply to the Query, “ Whether it is possible 
that a tangible relic of this holy woman may still 
be preserved,” I have the gratification of inform- 
ing the querist that such is believed by the 
Romish Church, on what is considered reliable 
authority, to exist at the Escurial in Spain. Ihave 


| in my possession three recent autograph communi- 


cations respecting the history, and present locality, 
and state of these remains, from reverend gentle- 
men on the Continent, one of whom I have subse- 
quently visited. The letters are already in type, 
and are to be published in eztenso in the second 
volume of my Historical and Statistical Account 
of Dunfermline, which, it is expected, will appear 
early in January next. One donation of the relic 
is described as consisting of “a small bone, of 
slight importance (poca cosa), part of the flesh of 
the right leg two inches (fingers) square, a part of 
a member of the same leg three inches long.” 
Another “little packet has two very small bones, 
and an inscription which says ‘ De Sancta Mar- 
garita.” In the second division of a reliquary, 
near to which “there are seen the full-length 
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paintings of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
and of St. Malcolm, there is a large packet with 
relics of many saints put up in wrappers (car- 
tones), with two relics, each of which has its in- 
scription, which says ‘ Sta Margarita.’ One is a 
piece that looks like skin, and seems to have been 
of the size of half a dollar; but it is injured and 
lessened, at least on one side. The other is a frag- 
ment of bone, apparently from the thigh, three 
inches long.” The writer adds, “ It is to be ob- 
served, that there is a document to testify the au- 
thenticity (procedencia) —a word which cannot be 
well rendered, but means whence they came, or how 
come by—of the above relics of St. Margaret, 
with all the forms and authorisation necessary to 
preclude every doubt as to their identity (legiti- 
macy), and the delivery of them with all formality 
to this royal house.” 

I also have a copy of the rare little book, the 
Life of St. Margaret, printed at Paris in 1661, 
for which I paid two guineas. 

I presume it is known to most readers of 
“N. & Q.,” that Queen Margaret and King Mal- 
colm weré first interred in the nave of the church 
of Dunfermline, and in 1250, on the finishing of 
the eastern church or choir, their bodies were 
lifted and translated, by order of Alexander IIL, 
to the more honourable part, the choir, above the 
great altar, or Lady Chapel, where the position is 
still marked by large, blue, plinth stones, with eight 
circular impressions of i for supporting the 
canopy. I may add that I was one of a few per- 
sons who first saw the remains of King Robert the 
Bruce, on the discovery in 1819 of his tomb, 
directly westward of this position, and now before 
the pulpit of the new church; a full account of 
which, and of his second Queen, Elizabeth's tomb 
in the immediate vicinity, is given in the first 
volume of the History of Dunfermline. 

Peter CHALMERS. 

Manse, Dunfermline. 


“ TESSONE,” ETC. 
(2™ §. ii. iii. passim.) 


Having recently been favoured with a copy of 
the volume of Vocabularies of the Tenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, privately printed under the direc- 
tion and at the expense of Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
F.S.A., and edited by Mr. Thos. Wright, F.S.A., 
I wish to point out how it decides two or three 
questions formerly discussed in “ N. & Q.” 

Tessoné (2" S. iii. 270. 336.) — At p. 166. of 
the Vocabularies, “'Teissoun” is glossed “ a brok.” 
Again, at p. 78., “taxo vel melus-broc;” and at 
pp- 188. 220. “hic melota broke, hic taxus idem 
est.” ‘This completely proves that the ¢essoné was 
the same as the droccé#, and that tesso is derived 
from tarus. 





Hops (2"* §. ii. 314. 392. ; iii. 376.) — At p. 69, 
of the Vocabularies is “‘ Humblonis, hege-hymele,” 
and at p. 289., “ Volvula hymele.” These are 
Anglo-Saxon lists; and I think it is fair to infer 
from the word hege-hymele, or hedge-hops, that in 
those days they had cultivated hops. 

Releat (2 8, ii. 12.) —This Query of F. C. B. 
has, I think, never been answered. 

At p. 37. is Lat. “ compita ;” Anglo-Sax., “weg 
geleta;” and at p. 53., “Trivium wege leton.” 
These are clearly the original of Releat. 

Mr. Mayer has conferred a great boon upon 
archeologists and philologists by printing this 
handsome volume. A more interesting work it 
has seldom been my privilege to study. The 
typography is excellent, and the judicious care 
and research of the editor is only exceeded by the 
public spirit of Mr. Mayer in making such a class 
of documents more generally available. 

The Vocabularies are Anglo-Saxon, semi-Saxon, 
and early English, with Latin and French trea- 
tises with interlinear glosses. The two largest are 
a Nominale of the fifteenth century from a MS. in 
the possession of Mr. Mayer, and a Pictorial 
Vocabulary, also of the fifteenth century, from 
one belonging to Lord Londesborough. From 
the subjects and execution of the illustrations to 
the latter, I conjecture that they were the handi- 
work of some schoolboy, trying to relieve the 
drudgery of his task by amusing himself, as many 
a schoolboy does in the present day, by adding 
figures in the margin of his dictionary. E.G. R. 


THE KENTISH HORSE. 
(2™ §. iv. 307.) 


This symbol may be as recent as Hengest and 
Horsa, tor Odin brought his As-es from a country 
noted for its horses, the Tagarmah of Ezekiel; 
and their oath was by “the shoulder of a horse 
and the edge of a sword.” They must have passed 
through Hanover to reach Asciburgum on the 
Rhine. But I think I have read that the Niswan 
horses’ appropriated to the use of the Persian 
kings were white; hence we must infer a later 
importation of the symbol to Hanover. I look 
much farther north than Jutland for the first in- 
habitants of Kent. Our eastern counties are, ac- 
cording to Dr. Latham, much more Norse than 
Saxon. 

“ Whatever is provincial in Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolns., 
and S. Yorks. is Norse. The fenmen about Boston, 
Thurlby, Thurkill, &c., bear the names of the Icelandic 
heroes. Whatever towns end in dy, and streams of water 
are called becks, there, to be sure, was a Norse settle- 
ment.”— Latham’s Norway, ii. 13. 

Our expression “ Rime Frost” is Norse. At 
this moment I can recall but one link between Nor- 
folk and Kent ; the name of a river Wantsum in 
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Kent, Wensum in Norfolk. Let us look farther 
back for the Horse of Kent. In the people over- 
come and dispersed by Odin’s followers, we may 
probably find our earliest,—in Dr. Prichard’s 
nomenclature — our Allophyllian race. The first 
inhabitants of northern Russia, Lapland, Finland, 
were the Ugrian race; one tribe of whom, the 


Arimaspe of the Greeks, Dr. Latham thinks were | 


the present Tscheremis, while Davies suggests 
that they were Finns. Beyond the Arimaspe, 
Herodotus places the Issedones or Essedones, 
whom he calls Oigurs, and beyond them were the 
Hype:boreans. The “ one-eyed Arimaspians” are 
probabiy the Ogres of our nursery tales. Our pre- 
sent concern is with their neighbours, the Isse- 
dones, who appear to have left their name in the 
very heart of France —Issondun, Dep. Indre. 
Essedones was also the name of the ancient British 
war-chariot. This brings us to the “ Finn hypo- 
thesis,” which supposes that 
“The earliest European population was once compara- 
tively homogeneous from Lapland to Grenada, from 
Tornea to Gibraltar. But it has been overlaid and dis- 
laced; the only remnants extant being the Finns and 
planders, protected by their Arctic climate, the Bas- 
ques by their Pyrenean fastnesses, and perhaps the Al- 
banians.” — Latham’s Nat. Hist. of the Varieties of Mun, 
p. 553. 


The Basques, as in native tongue, Enskaldunes, 
are supposed to have spread from the south, meet- 
ing the Ugrians in Armorica, which country bears 
strong evidence of having been Ugrian. I am 
inclined to think that the Enskaldunes also came 
originally from the north; we have scarcely an 
instance of a large tribe pressing northward as 
colonisers. Facts show the ancient connection of 
Armorican with Britain; that country even dis- 
putes our King Arthur with us, and some circum- 
stances of his life much favour the claim. It may 
be that his famous Round Table was one of those 
Celtic or Druidical monuments on which, in Ar- 
morican legends, the lover plighted his troth, and 
on which, even to the eleventh century, bargains 
were concluded and money paid; perhaps the 
origin of our custom on a post. By what means 
the Ugrians reached England may, I think, be 
satisfactorily answered: their motive might be 
gold. In that case the earliest settlers in the 
eastern counties were not of the first tribe. I 
wish we could cast aside the idea of our Saxon 
ancestry, to which we are so much wedded, and 
that some resolute archeologist would undertake 
works like those of M. Boucher de Perthes at 
Abbeville; he would be rewarded, I think. Above 
all, I hope that, where it is possible, the form of 
every ancient skull found in these counties (and 
elsewhere too) will be closely examined and fully 
described. F. C. B. 
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MEDLEVAL 
(2™ S. iv. 434.) 


In answer to your correspondent’s 4th and 5th 
Queries concerning maps and map-makers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, I can refer 
him for the fullest information to the Géographie 
du Moyen Age, étudiée par Joachim Lelewel, 4 tomes 
8vo., Breslau, 1852. Lelewel’s work, though 
somewhat wanting in arrangement, is a mine of 
learning, and a monument of industry and re- 
search on this most interesting subject. The text 
is illustrated with numerous facsimiles, and the 
volumes are accompanied by an atlas containing 
| fifty copies of maps, engraved by the author ; un- 
fortunately on so minute a scale, as to require, in 
| many instances, the aid of a powerful lens before 
the names of the places can be read. This minute- 
ness was necessary, as the author states, in order 
to render the work accessible to the literary world 
at large in point of cost. For those who can 
afford it, M. Jomard’s splendid collection of fac- 
| similes of maps, globes, and planispheres, now 
in course of publication, leaves nothing to de- 


MAPS. 


sire. The plates are exact reproductions of the 
originals in every respect, size included. The 
work is, therefore, necessarily very costly. It is 


entitled, Zes Monuments de la Géographie. Six or 
seven parts have been published. I cannot say 
exactly how many parts and plates have appeared, 
as Iam not writing in my library; but, if I re- 
member rightly, the latter amount to about forty 
in number. I presume that your correspondent 
is aware of the excellent account of the Catalan 
| Atlas (accompanied by facsimiles) inserted by 
| MM. Buchon and Taster in the 14th volume of 
the Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bi- 
bliothéque du Roi. The date of this curious atlas 
is 1375. Wiruam H. Mortey. 


P.S. In special answer to your correspondent's 
4th Query, I refer him to p. cxxv. et seq. of Le- 
lewel’s “protégoménes” to the Géographie du 
Moyen Age, where he will find a “ Table Chrono- 
logique de la Cartographie du Moyen Age Arabe 
et Latine.” In this table every map-maker and 
map of note, during the periods your correspon- 
dent wishes to investigate, are summarily men- 
tioned, with references to the body of the work, 
where a fuller description occurs. 











’ 

I beg to say in answer to your Querist, that the 
“* Mappa Mundi” does still exist, and can be seen 
in the Camera dei Mappi at the Ducal Palace, Ve- 
nice, where I saw it thissummer. One great pecu- 
liarity I noticed in it was that it reversed our 
modern custom, and put the South at the top of 
the map; consequently the visitor is somewhat 
surprised at finding the East on his left hand. 
May I ask how long such a custom continued in 
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vogue? It is noticeable also in other later maps 

hung in the room. Again, we have here fully 

developed the “ ocean river,” which flows all round 

Fra Mauro’s globe. I hope that these remarks 

may draw out some more learned antiquary in 

this branch of science. CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Union, Cambridge. 


P.S. Does the copy, alluded to by you as in 
the British Museum, reproduce the curious de- 
scriptions which are dispersed as comment all 
about the map ? 

[The Mappa Mundi we alluded to consists of six 
plates of double folio, with the descriptions in Spanish 
dispersed about each map. 


called the Compasse and Cyrcuet of the Worlde, and also the 
Compasse of every Lande comprehended in the same. No 
date. The colophon is as follows: “Thus endeth this 


Mappa mundi, very necessary for all Marchauntes and | 


Maryners, and for all such as wyll labour and traueyle in 
the Countres of the Worlde. Imprinted by me Robert 
Wyer, dwellynge in S. Martyns paryshe, at the sygne of 
S. John Euangelyst, besyde the Duke of Suffolkes places, 
at the Charynge Crosse.” This copy contains eight small 
woodcuts and ornaments roughly executed. } 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Sempringham Headhouse (2™ §. iv. 433.) — 
Stow says (Thoms’s edit., p. 142.) : — 

“ Amongst these new buildings is Cowbridge Street, or 
Cow lane, which turneth towards Oldborne, in which 
lane the prior of Sempringham had his Inn or London 
lodging.” 

Mr. T. E. Tomlins, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
has some notes from records relating to Sempring- 
ham Headhouse, which probably he would not 
object to communicate if G. P. will apply to him. 


. 


Knightsbridge Registers (2™ S. iv. 388.)—There 
are twenty volumes of Registers belonging to 
Trinity Chapel, Knightsbridge, of all sizes, from 
the small volume of but a few leaves to the larger 
quarto and folio. Some are, however, duplicates : 
they extend from 1658 to 1752. They are, I re- 
gret to say, imperfect, and their existence was 
forgotten till, by constant inquiry, I brought them 
to light, and put them in order. They had for 
many years been stowed away in a chest, always 
locked, and the key of which being kept by the 
non-resident incumbent, their existence was un- 
known to the officials on the spot. 

For many years the chapel was in the hands of 
lay lessees, and the registers appear to have met 
with the care such records usually do in like cir- 
cumstances. The earliest are gone; and those 
remaining deficient, — from 1730 to 1739, 
which nine year: are wholly missing. The regular 
baptismal register is also missing ; but a number 
of duplicate entries of such are preserved, ex- 


tending from 1663 to 1702, although the rite has, 
I know, been administered considerably later. 
Burial registers there are none; it is only tradi- 
tionally known that burials ever took place here. 
If any of your correspondents could throw light 
on these missing documents, I should be glad if 
they would do so. The remaining ones have been 
taken into proper care by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
the recently appointed minister; but as far as I 
can, I will afford any information your correspon- 
dent may be in need of. H. G. Davis. 


Wilton Place, Knightsbridge. 





There is also in the British | 
Museum an octavo copy, entitled Mappa Mundi, otherwise | 


Sir Oliver Leder (2S. iv.410.440.) —The letter 
of your correspondent A. Z. would make it appear 
that my information about Sir Oliver Leder is 
in the main false. I can only say that it was ob- 
tained from a source on which I had every reason 
to place confidence; but, as the means of con? 
| firming or disproving it placed within my reach 
| in a provincial town were not very extensive, I 

forwarded it to you, in the hope that some of your 
| readers might be able to settle the matter. As 
| soon, however, as I saw A. Z.’s letter, I procured 
| the assistance of an intimate friend who is now in 
| London ; and he proceeded to Doctors’ Commons, 

where he found, among the wills of 1558, that of 

“Oliverus Leder, Miles.” The testator leaves 
| his property, situate at Great Staughton, Little 
| Staughton, Berkhampstead, and several other 
places, to his wife Frances. He also mentions his 
father Thomas Leder, his brother Stephen, and 
his nephew Thomas. He desires to be buried on 
the north side of the choir of the church of Great 
Staughton, near the high altar. The name is 
spelt “Leder” throughout. As to whether he 
really was buried at Great Staughton, I have no 
means at present of ascertaining. I find also a 
mention of Oliver Leder in Lemon's Calendar of 
State Papers in the Tower as follows : — 

“1549, June 19, London. Olyver Leder to Cecil. 
Sends his reply in the matter at variance between him- 
self and one Edm. Hatley.” 

The letter will be found in State Papers, vol. vii. 
With these facts, perhaps something farther may 
be learned of Sir Oliver ; who, even if he was not 
Chief Justice, was at least a man of considerable 


wroperty about the period before-mentioned. 
ite V. 8. D. 


“ The Gay Lothario” (2™ §. iv. 454.) — This 
expression, doubtless, takes its rise from Don 
| Quixote, where, in the “Impertinent Curiosity” 
| (a story inserted in the second part of that ro- 

mance), Lothario is the name of one of the cha- 
racters, who seduces his friend’s wife. W.H. N. 





“The gallant, gay Lothario!” the “dear Per- 
fidious!” is a character in one of the early tra- 
| gedies of the poet Nicholas Rowe, The Fair 
Penitent, which is somewhat upon the model of 
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Le Festin de Pierre of Moliére: the hero of each 
piece being a libertin effréné; and perhaps I may 
more delicately explain the characters of both by 
quoting the monologue of the valet of Moliére’s 
hero (Sganarelle), upon the dénouement; or I 
might say, la catastrophe, did not Moliére call it a 
comedy : — 


“ Voila par sa mort, un chacun satisfait. Ciel offensé, 
lois violées, filles séduites, familles déshonorées, parens 
outrages, femgnes mises & mal, maris poussés & bout, — 
tout le monde est content.” 

Siema. 


Curtosvs will find the following line in Rowe’s 
tragedy of The Fair Penitent, Act V. Se. 1.: — 
“ Is this that haughty gallant, gay Lothario? ” 
J. K. R. W. 


Argot (2™' 8. iv. 128.) —M. Francisque-Michel, 
in his E’tudes de Philologie Comparée sur [ Argot 
(Paris, 1856), at p. iv. et seq. of the Introduction, 
gives several different etymologies of the word 
argot, as suggested by various authors. At the 


same time this very able philologist states that he | 


has no idea of undertaking “une entreprise aussi 
périlleuse que la recherche de I'étymologie du 
mot argot.” Without wishing to derogate from 
an authority so unexceptionable, and in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of Mr. Know res, I 
turned to Macleod and Dewar's Gaelic Dic- 
tionary. There I find “ Argnach, a robber,” &c. 
“Argthoir, a plunderer;” and “Arguin, I lay 
waste ; argue, dispute, contest.” I think it will 
be generally admitted that this double resem- 
blance of sound and sense is not altogether for- 
tuitous; and that therefore the origin of the word 
is to be found in the Celtic, rather than in either 
the classical Greek or the obscure and degraded 
Zincali. Ropsert Townsenp. 
Albany, N. Y. 


“ Travels in Andamothia™ (2" §. iv. 330.) : — 
“ Avorep Kat avros vrd Keodofias dmoAumeiv Te Orovddeas Tois 
pee Has, iva BN MOvOS amor pos & ris év TH pvOodAoyerv éAdcvbe- 
pias, eral undév adndés ioropety elyov (ovdév yap éremdvOerv afvo- 
Adyor) emt 70 Wevdos étparduny, TOAAW TwY dAAwY evyvepovéerte- 
pov" Kav{év yap Sfrotro aAcBevwv A€yw, SreWevSouat, ovTw 8'dv woe 
Soxm Kai Thy mapa rev dAAwy Karnyopiavy éxdvyeiv, airds dpo- 
Aoyav pndiy adndes Adyerv. ypddw roiwuy wepi Sy pir’ eldov, 
unr’ érabov, wire rap’ adAwy érvOounv’ ere 52@ unre dAws SvTwr, 
nye Thy apxhv yevécbat dvvandvwv.”— Vere Historia, lib. i. 4, 
. Bipont, iv. 221. 
As Lucian is the writer, I trust that the praise 
will not be thought “ exorbitant.” de 


U. U. Club. 


Stone Shot (2 §S. iv. 37.) — There are four 
stone shot of English manufacture at St. Michael's 
Mount, Normandy. 
Mount in 1424, and fired these shot into the 
place; but the French made a sally, drove off 
their besiegers, and captured the great guns that 
had thrown them in. Two wrought-iron guns, 
made of bars and rings welded together, may be 
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The English besieged the | 


seen, one on each side of the inner gateway. They 
are now very rusty. The bore of the largest is 
eighteen inches. In the sketch I made of the 
gateway, the guns, and the shot (June 10, 1852), 


I see I have coloured the latter gray; and, to 

the best of my recollection, they are made of 

granite. P. H. 
Sidmouth. 


John Eliot's Indian Bible (2 8. iv. 224.) — 
W. W. speaks of Eliot’s Bible. Eliot was minis- 
ter of Roxbury, near Boston, Massachusetts. 
When I was touring over there some years ago, 
I picked up a few memoranda about his pious 
labours. In the early times of the colony, when 
the Indians formed a considerable portion of the 
population, Eliot studied their language, for the 
purpose of placing the truths of Revelation before 
them. He complained of the difficulties he had to 
contend with, and of the extraordinary length of 
some of the Indian words. He adduced the fol- 
lowing as specimens :— Nummatchekodtantamo- 
onganunnonash (thirty-two letters), signifies “our 
lusts ;"” Noowomantammoonkanunonnaso (twenty- 
six letters), means “ our loves;” and Kummogko- 
donattoottummooetiteaongannunnonash (forty- 
three letters), “ our question.” These things are 
spoken of in the Magnalia, b. iii. p. 193., an Ame- 
rican publication. Before returning to England, 
I procured a copy of the Book of Common Prayer 
in the language of the “ Six Nations” of Indians. 
It had been so rendered for their instruction and 
use. Itcontains some long words. In one of the 
opening sentences from Dan. ix. 9. 10., we have 


Tsinihoianerenseratokentitseroten (thirty-three 
letters), but I know not what it means. If I 


owed your compositor a spite, I would quote a 
few more. P. Hurcuinson. 


West Country Cob (2°* S. iv. 65.) —The deri- 
vations of the word “cob” hitherto offered, rather 
excite a smile of mistrust than a feeling of satis- 
faction. Where Mr. Bors goes to Spain for a 
derivation, he travels lamentably wide of the 
mark. The process he describes has been intro- 
duced sparingly into the West of England. 
When I was a boy, I recollect witnessing the erec- 
tion of two or three houses in my own neighbour- 
hood in this way; but it was looked upon as-a 
novelty. It was done by ramming earth in be- 
tween two planks, or series of planks, with ram- 
mers. ‘This was not cob; it was called pisé. In 
this case the earth was dry; that is, having only 
the ordinary dampness of the ground, and without 
straw. Cob is mud mixed with straw, and some- 
times a little lime to make it harden. /Pisé and 
cob must not be confounded. They are different 
things. In raising a wall of cob. a large three- 
prong fork is commonly used; a course about 
three feet high is raised, and allowed to dry. 
Then another, and another, until the wall is of 
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sufficient height. When the whole is dry enough, 
it is pared smooth with a tool something like a 
spade. A cob wall must have a high stone foun- 
dation, and be protected from the weather at top. 
The workmen declare that ‘‘a cob wall will last 
for ever, if it has a good hat and a good pair of 


boots.” Er. Ea | 


Visit of an Angel (2 8. iv, 384.) — The visit | Index mark G, as the author of that or of any 


of the angel to Samuel Wallas is given in full in | 
that curious, and I believe somewhat rare, old | 


folio, Turner’s History of Divine Providences, 
chap. ii. p. 9., in the section that treats “of the 


title-page states, was begun by Mr. Pool, author | 


of the Synopsis Criticorum, and was completed by 
Wm. Turner, M.A., Vicar of Walberton, Sussex. 
It is divided into three parts; the first and largest 
is occupied with accounts of all sorts of super- 
natural events, including a history of the New 
England witches ; the second part treats of the 
“Wonders of Nature;” and the third is devoted 
to the curiosities of art. My copy was “ printed 
for John Dunton, at the Raven in Jewin Street, 


1697.” On the title-page is the autograph of the | 


Rev. Samuel Madden, D.D., who was either Pro- 
vost or Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
to which, I believe, he bequeathed a considerable 
portion of his library. Francis Ros. Davies. 

Moyglas Mawr. 

This story is given by Ennemoser in his History 
of Magic, but the apparition was surely not taken 
for an angel. ‘The visitor was evidently the “ Wan- 
dering Jew.” W. J. Bernuarp Sita. 

Temple. 

Rood Loft Staircases (2"4 S. iv. 99. 409.) —I 
beg to correct some inaccuracies in Mr. Macken- 
ziz Waxcort’s list of rood lofts and rood stairs. 


There is no rood loft remaining at Hinxton; nor | 


at Littleport, nor at Cherry Hinton, Cambridge- 

shire. Nor is there one at Hawstead in Suffolk ; 

the original sacring bell, however, remains, and is 

hung over the rood screen. K. K. K. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


A staircase exists in the south pillar of the | 


chancel arch in Girton Church, Cambridge, and 
in the north pillar of the chancel arch in Bellean 


Church, Lincolnshire. M. W. C., B.A. 


Alnwick. 


Inedited Verses by Cowper (2"* S. iv. 259. 375.) 
— Your correspondent P. H. F. (p. 375.) admits 
that “these verses do not read like Cowper's ;” 
but doubts whether they should be regarded as 
the compilation of an indifferent plagiary. With- 
out going farther into the question, let your 
readers compare the so-called “‘ Verses by Cow- 
per” with the hymn beginning with “ Jesus, I my 
cross have taken,” and judge for themselves. 
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P. H. F. says that I am mistaken in attributing 
this hymn to James Montgomery. “It is not,” 
he says, “in Part v. of the Christian Psalmist, 
which comprises the original hymns;” and he 
states that, in the Index, the letter G marks the 
author. In reply, I beg to say—speaking on the 
authority of three editions of the Christian Psalmist 
now before me — that in neither of them does the 


other hymn: all of them attach the letter M as 
indicating the author of this hymn; and at the 
head of each Index, is prefixed the following inti- 


~ | mation : —- 
appearance of good angels.” The book, as the | 


“ The Hymns marked M, are the original compositions 
of the Editor. The authors of those which are not 
marked, he has not been able to ascertain.” 

I conclude, therefore, that I am not mistaken 
in assigning the authorship of the hymn in ques- 
tion te James Montgomery. X. A. X. 


The hymn beginning, “ Jesus, I my cross have 
taken,” is neither written by Montgomery nor by 
Graham, but by Lyte. Your correspondents will 
find it in Lyte’s Poems, chiefly Religious (Nisbet, 
1833), p. 41. 

My edition of Montgomery's Psalmist (the 5th 
Glasgow, 1828,) contains it; and in the Index it 
is marked M, to indicate that it is the composi- 
tion of the editor. This is evidently, however, a 
printer's error, or an oversight of the editor : for 
he does not classify it in Part V. with his original 
hymns, nor has he included it in his Original 
Hymns, published in 1853 (Longman). On the 
other hand, it is distinctly claimed by Lyte. 

H, A. 


Canonbury. 


Arched Instep (2™ 8. iv. 289.) — The idea ex- 
pressed by Currer Bell is not local. It is a com- 
mon notion that a high instep is a sign of gentle 
blood: but whether on any better foundation 
than the similar one as to a diminutive hand, I 
do not pretend to say. The reference to slavery 
in the passage quoted may also be traced to the 
general impression that negro slaves are flat- 
footed. Anatomists may settle that point. 

M. H. R. 

This is one of Lady Hester Stanhope’s eastern 
notions. Who ever Be of an Englishman of 
any county boasting that his family had not been 
slaves for 300 years? ‘The difficulty would be to 
convince him that slavery existed in England as 
long as it legally did. Es F. 


Triforium, Derivation of (2°* S. iv. 269. 320.) 
— It appears to me that your correspondent F. 
Puitxott, ih his able and ingenious reply to this 
inquiry, has overlooked a very simple etymology. 
The Italian verb traforare, “to pierce through,” 
might not improbably give rise to the term; es- 
pecially when we regard the mode in which the 
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triforium frequently passes through projecting | 
piers and pillars. The syllables tri and tra in 
such collocation are almost idem sonantes. It is 
also worthy of notice that by a certain school of 
archeologists, our so-called Gothic Church Archi- | 
tecture was originally introduced by Lombardy | 
architects; and, therefore, an Italian etymology | 
in this case may not be an unnatural a. 

-M. H.R. 


Marmaduke Bradley (2™ S. iv. 308.) —On No- 
vember 26, 1540, Bradley was still “ Abbas Monas- | 
terii B. M. V. de Fontibus alias dicti Fowntayns.” 
— Rymer, vi. p. iii.45a. On Nov. 28, he received 
his pension of 100/., the reward of complicity in 
the suppression of his house. The Act of 1534 
constituted Hull a Suffragan See. Dugdale calls 
him Suffragan of Hull. 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A, 


Great, Middle, and Small Miles (24 S. iv. 411. 
441.) —I have extracted various lengths of these 
from Camden's Maps, in inches and decimals. | 
They all represent lengths of 10 miles, except the 
first, which is a length of 50 miles : — 


Great Middle. Small. 
“England - - - 214 1-88 170 } 
Cornwall - - - 2°52 2°44 2°32 } 
Berkshire - - - 360 3°32 3°26 
Kent ~ - - 890 3°42 3°16 
Suffolk - - - 3-24 3-02 2-84 
Northampton - - 394 3-42 3:28 
Cumberland - - 250 2°35 2-20 
Northumberland - 255 2°23 1:90” 


It will be seen all these proportions differ ; but 
I fancy, from an approximation, the great are 
geographical miles, the middle statute miles, and 
the small the Roman mille passuum. The maps 
seem very little more than eye sketches. Per- 
haps your correspondent Vrran Rugcip could 
throw some more light on the matter. A. A. 


Poet’s Corner. 





Miscellaneaus, 
BOOK SALES. 


Messrs. Sorneny & Wrixrnson, on Nov. 30, and four 
following days, disposed of the principal portion of the 
late Bishop Blomfield’s library, including many works 
enriched with his valuable manuscript notes. We sub- 
join a few of the more rare and curious : — 

Lot 233. Assemani (J. A.) Codex Liturgicus Ecclesix 
Universe. 12 vols, in 6., extremely rare. Fine copy in 
pigskin, with clasps. Rome, 1749-54. 131. 

262. Bible (Holy), Cranmer’s Version, with the Ordre 
where Mornyng and Evenyng Praier shal be used and 
saied, Black letter, extremely rare, but wanting title-page, | 
Kalendar, first leaf of preface, and title-pages for the first 
and second parts, else a good copy, complete. Imprynted 
at London by Nicholas Hyll. 1552. 122 4 

310. Assemani (J. S.) Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementi- 
no-Vaticana, 4 vols., very scarce. Half calf, uncut. Ro- 
me, 1719-28. 6/. 6s. A most important work for the 
knowledge of Syriac Literature. 


| 8 vols. 
| veterum aliquot Operum, cum Itinere Germanico annota- 


Syriace, Latine, studio et labore J. S. Assemani. 


| in 2, fol, 


| vols, in 2, fol. 


| vellum. 


316. Beveregii (G.) Synodicon, sive Pandectw Cano- 


| num SS. Apostolorum et Conciliorum ab Ecclesia Greca 


receptorum; necnon Canonicarum SS. Patrum Epistola- 
rum, cum scholiis et scriptis aliis huc spectantibus. 2 
vols. Oxon. 1672, 3s. 10s. 

318. Biblia Graca. Vetus Testamentum Grecum e 
Codice MS. Alexandrino, qui Londini in Bibliotheca Mu- 
sei Britannici asservatur Typis ad Similitudinem ipsius 
Codicis Scriptura fideliter descriptum cura et labore H. H. 
Baber. Accedunt Prolegomena et Notw. 5 parts. Fac- 
simile of this truly venerable Manuscript. 1816-28, 
62. 10s. 

407. Dawes (R.) Miscellanea Critica, R. Porson’s copy, 


| with various MS. additions on separate slips, in his au- 


tograph. Cantab. 1745. 51. 

638: Clementis Alexandrini Opera, Gr. et Lat. recog- 
nita et illustrata per J. Potterum, Episcopum Oxoniensem. 
2 vols. fol. Best edition, scarce. Oxomnii, 1715. 4/. 12s, 

649. D’Achery (Lucz) Spicilegium, sive Collectio ve- 
terum aliquot Scriptorum qui in Gallie Bibliothecis deli- 
tuerant, Nova Editio expurgata per L. F. J. De La Barre. 
Paris, 1723. — Vetera Analecta, sive Collectio 
tionibus et disquisitionibus J. Mabillon, i. 1723. 4 vols. 
fol. 32. 18s, 

655. Ephraem Syri Opera omnia que extant, Greece, 
i. 6 vols, 
fol. Best edition, scarce, calf gilt, by J. Clarke. Rome, 
1732-46. 100. 17s. 6d. 

983. Hickesii (G.) Linguarum vett. septentrionalium 
Thesaurus, Grammatico-criticus et Archwologicus. 3 vols. 
Large paper, portrait and plates. Oxon. 1705. 
31. 12s. 

983. Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, cum Commentariis Eu- 
stathii Archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis et Indice, Grace. 4 
First and best edition, very scarce. Fine 
copy, with the exception of title to vol. i, being inlaid, 
Roma, A. Bladus, 1542-50. 7/. 

This edition has always been held in considerable 
esteem by Greek scholars, and, notwithstanding the 
reprint of it at Leipzig, 1825-30, is still a work of 
great price, and eagerly bought up by all admirers of 
Homer. Porson’s copy sold for 55/.; the Duke of 
Grafton’s for 53/.; Larcher’s for 640 francs, and Cla- 
vier’s for 460 francs. 

1378. Sophoclis Tragediw, Gr. cum animadversionibus 
S. Musgravii; accedunt Fragmenta et Scholia ex Edi- 
tione Brunkiang, 3 vols. 8vo. Oxon. 1800-1. Auto- 
graph and numerous MS. notes of Bp. Blomfield. 

1604. Testamentum Novum Greece, cura N. Gerbelii. 
A very scarce edition, supposed to have been the one 
made use of by Luther for his version, in the original 
binding, with clasps. 4to. Hagenom. 1521. 2. 6s. 

Soysen, in his Dissertation on the Text used by Luther, 
thinks this edition to be so rare as that not more than 
eight copies of it could be found. 

1637. Watt (R.) Bibliotheca Britannica. 
Calf gilt. Edinburgh, 1824. 52. 5s. 

1688. Wilkins (D.) Concilia Magna Britanniw et Hi- 
bernie a Synodo Verolamiensi A.p. ccccxtvt. ad Londi- 
nensem A.D. MDCCXVII.; accedunt Constitutiones et alia 
ad Historiam Ecclesiw Anglican: spectantia. 4 vols. fol. 
Very scarce. Fine copy in calf gilt, by J. Clarke. 1787, 
227. 10s. 


4 vols. 4to. 





At asale by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson of Piccadilly 
this weck, a few curious lots occurred : — Lot 235, Lord 
Grenville’s Nuge Metricw, 11. Ills. 6d. 333. Filastre, 
Thoison d’or, 1530, 21. 5s. 336. Theseus de Coulongne, 
1534, 102. 15s. 123. Hansard’s Debates, 1804—56, 200. 
238, Morison’s Chinese Dictionary, 64 10s. 659. Neces- 
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sary Euridition for any Christian Man, 1543, 21 10s. 
Also, by the same auctioneers, cn W. ednesday : — Lot 12. 

Present State of New England, a folio Tract, 1676, 32. 3s. 
13. Continuation of the State of New England, 2/. 10s. 
15. New and Further Narrative of New England, 3. 5. 
16. Account of the War between the Indians and the Eng- 
lish, a folio Tract, 1676, 22. 2s. 20. Brief History of the 
Pequot War, 4/. 119. Elegidia et Poematia Epidictica, 
1631, 31. 7s. 446. Voiage de M. de la Salle, MS., 2/. 18s. 





NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


There is no greater characteristic of the English than 
their fondness for Natural History. In many this is 
merely developed in their extraordinary love of Field 
Sports, while in others it is developed in their tendency 
to find “ good in everything” that lives, moves, or 
breathes, or rather, in everything that manifests the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Great Creator. Hence the 
favour with which all works on Natural History are 


received by the reading world; and when the authors | 


contrive to combine, like White, to throw their scientific 


dissertations into an interesting form, there is little limit 


to the favour of the public. An instance of this is now 
before us in the third edition, revised and improved, of 
Zoological Recreations, by W. J. Broderip, Esq., F. R.8., 
a work which almost rivals The History of Selborne in 
some of its most charming peculiarities, while it occa- 
sionally displays, in addition, touches of quaint humour, 
which add greatly to the pleasure of the reader. 

Celtic Literature is clearly increasing in favour with 


the literary public. A few weeks since, we called atten- | 


tion to a volume published by the Ossianic Society—a 
Society obviously little known: for our notice of the 
book brought us many inquiries as to how it was to be 
procured, “We have now before us two new volumes of 
a cognate nature. The first of these is a small volume, 
consisting of translations of ancient Irish Poems on the 
subject of the Fenian Heroes and their Exploits. It is 
entitled, Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin; the Battle of 
Ventry Harbour, §c., from the Irish, by J. Hawkins 
Simpson, and will be a welcome addition to the libraries 
of all who are interested in the remains of the Celtic 
races, once spread over the face of these islands, ‘This 
may be said, and still more emphatically, of the second 
and larger volume, which is entitled Taliesin, or the Bards 
and Druids of Britain; a Translation of the Remains of 
the Earliest Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the 
Bardic Mysteries; by D. W. Nash, Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. The author’s modest and unassum- 
ing preface is well calculated to prejudice the reader in 
favour of a work which has been undertaken and com- 


leted under the circumstances there described; and we 

ope that our friends in the principality will not be 
offended with us, if we assert that, in our opinion, it is an 
advantage that the author is not a Welshman. He can- 
not be suspected of national prejudices, and his state- 
ments will consequently be received with less doubt. 
The book is a very sensible one. The subject is one on 
which the literary world is still very much in want of 
that trustworthy information, which Mr. Nash’s labours 
go far to supply. The work must, therefore, be regarded 
as a valuable contribution to the history of our early 


British literature. 





BQOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Vox Occuios Scnsecta. 
Hamitron’s Pantiamentary Looic. 
Wanted by Thomas Millard, Bookseller, Newgate Street. 





Potrticat Sones or Encianp. By Wright, Cam. Soc 
Lyaic Posray or Exctann, unven Eowaanl. By Wright, Cam. Soc. 


Wanted by James B. Russell, Auburn Cottage, Rutherglen, Glasgow. 





Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, and _ 5 of Paxton's Macaziwe_ or Botany ann Reoisren 
or Frowgaine Piants. Published by Sagfh and Orr in 1834. 


Wanted by Ir. Dalbiac, Legacy Duty Office, Somerset House. 





Surpression or tae Monasrenies. Printed for the Camden Society in 
1843. 


Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, Oakley, near Bedford. 


Practica Sermons. Vol.1. Published by John Il. Parker, London. 


Wanted by the Rev. H. J. Petry, Felmersham Vicarage, near 
Bedford. 


Riatices ta Correspanvents. 


Weare again compelled to request the indulge nce of our Correspon- 
dents for the postponement of many articles of great interest. 


Mr. Jacobs, who has forwarded the manuscript of a MS. notice of Pope, 
is requested to give us some infurmation respecting the MS. from which 
it is copied. i 

N.H.L. The letter has been forwarded to the Correspondent. 

“ Nores ano Quenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paats. The subscription for Stamerv Copigs for 
Sia Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Inoex) is lis. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
Javour of Messas. Bert ano Daroy, 186. Freer Stare, E.C.; to whom 
also ali Communications ror tur Eviron should be addressed. 





T Advertisement. } —Wuy Bu RN Gas In Daytime? 
— CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTORS diffuse the healthful light 
of day imto all dark places.—Manufactory, 69. Fleet Street. 








ITWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS: 


esa De.ivery of this Work will be ready NEXT WEEK, when 
Copies may be obtained of every Bookseller in ‘Town or Country. 


A Fre 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. The MANCHES 


j Just published, price 4s., 

1 bene BRITISH ALMANAC 
AND COMPANION for 1858. 
Contents or COMPANION : — 

The EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 1857. 
| The GREAT EASTERN or LEVIATHAN. 
TER EXHIBITION. 

The ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 









farch for the Piano-forte. By STE- 


Ti FALL OF DELHI — (A RATS AND POST FREE. 









w CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and 
PHEN 6h OVER, Composer of the “* Ie treat MODERN BOOKS ; containing ac =, Col- 
“ The Royal craqen, March,” * The lection of Pictorial and Illustrated Books, with 


| PURCHASE of COMMISSIONS in the 
ARMY. 


ENGLAND and INDIA. 
ARCHITECTURE | and SUBLEO IM- 


March 
Young Bong ruit’s March, The Siamese Bibles, Books of Anecdotes, Works on Topo- PROVEMENTS, with Woodcu 
March, Be. autifully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. graphy, History, Natural_History, Angling, Besides numerous other articles ~ universal 
Phanee for hire at 12s. per month and Facetie, the Drama, and Miscellaneous Sub- | interest, including Legislation, Statistics, 
upwards. jects. Many of which are scarce and curious. | and Chronicle of 185; 
Londo : Robert COCKS & CO., | J. DIPROSE, 10. Hemmings Row, Trafalgar lange KNIGHT & CO., 9. Fleet Street, 
New Burlington Street, W Square, London. d all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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YE BOKE FOR CHRISTMAS TYDE. 


In a Volume of 800 es, with a Portrait of 
the Author from a Painting by T.J. Gullick, 
price I4., 


YURIOSITIES OF LONDON : 

Exhibiting the most Rare and Remark- 

able Objects Cs _— in the Metropolis; 

with » arly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollec- 
tions. ‘By OHN’ TIMBS, FS A. 

“A wonderful little Dictionary of Lon- 
don : there is so much out-of-the-way reading 
in it, such apt illustration of personal expe- 
rience, and such a quantity of agreeable illus- 
tration. drawn both from books and men. 
ane Examiner. 
men of business, and an- 
fit by the * Curiosities of 


* Juvenile readers, 
Pra may all pr 
Lond »n he E 

* Valuable 
much that is curious, 
The Py 


and painstaking. We fin 
interesting, and ne 


. Fleet Street. 


ARTS PRIZE 


MICROSCOPE, 


DAVID BOGUE, % 


QOciE rY of 
ACHROMATIC 
of 243 and 244. HIGH HOL- 
introduction of improved 
is now enabled to supply the Pat- 
ape oxteamcs 7 J So- 
rts, and finished sul 
with THREE AC HROM ATIC 
and Apparatus,in ‘Mah rany Case, 
at the very low price of 3/. 3s 
st free. Every descripti mn of 
rased or taken in cxchang 


wet abliehed 17¢ 


CHROMATIC MICRO- 
f SCOPES SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
ANU ACS URES Ol TRA ANS, 6. Cole- 
man S8t Londo have received the 
Cou NCIL MEDAL of t e be AT EXHI- 
BITI¢ amd tl IRST-CLASS 
MEDAL. ‘of the PARIS EXHTBI- 

f 1855, “For the 


excellence of their 


com- 


Machinery. 
tern Mi 
ciety of 
manner. 
POWERS, 
complete 
Cata xs by p 
Instrument pur 


rox 


Opposite Day & Martin's. 


th 


IN 
PRIZE 
TION o 


Microecope: 

An_ Illus tr ated Pamph! f 
Cc at Lee ra MICROSCOPE, 
receipt « stage Stam) s 

AGE NERAL ( AT ALOGU E 
1857, may be had on applicati 


the 102. EDU- 
sent by Post 


for MARCH, 


T°, ANT 1QU ARIES AND 
LOVE es OF ART ~ * Rufus Stone in 
the New orest, h 
speare's Ho ba. a Ann ITati 
and numerous oth 
of great Historical Value, pt 
Stereoscope. Price la. Gel 
of Vot ' ) licites 
LONDON STEREOS OPIC COMPANY, 
54. Cheapside ; West, 313. Oxford Street 
Just out, THE GHOST. 2s. 
All sent Free on remittanc e of Stam 


readers 


To CLERGYMEN AND 
CHURCHWARDENS. 


\ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, 
Lancashire, has prepared his usual large 
supply of SURPLICES and DAMASK COM- 
MUNION LINEN in _ anticipation of 
CURISTMAS. 
Parcels delivered Free at Railway Stations. 


YAFE’ T Y ‘for STRE ET DOORS. 
-CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES 
with small and neat keys, at very moderate 
prices. Fire-proof Safes of all sizes, and 
Chubb's Detector Locks for every purpose. Il- 
lustrated Lists sent on application. 

CHUBB & SON, 57. 8t. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. 

TFFUTOC CIGARS! 
4 RICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and 
SNUFF STORES, 107. Oxford St., London, 
near Soho Sq. Boxes, containing i ve ry fine 
Zatoe Cigars for 3s.: Post Free, Six Stamps 
extra. "ound Boxes containing 195, 2is. 

None are srnvine unless signed “Y¥. N. 


at GOOD- 


GOODRIC 


, 
OR FAMILY ARMS send 
NAME and cou ey. Pain Sketch, 

2s.; in Colours, 3s. amil 
traced from Monastic “econde. n Domesday 
Book,” and other valuable Records, at the 
British Museum, fee 5s. Arms painted on 
Vellum, 16s. ; Crest on Seal or Ring, 6s. 6d. 
Information ‘obtained from the College of 
Arms. Lever Press, with Crest Die, for stamp- 
ing paper, IS. Ecclesiastical, Documentary, 

and Official Seals, best style only. 


T. CULLETON, Heraldic Designer and En- 
graver to the Queen, 2. Long Acre, one door 
from St. Martin's Lane. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR EN 
\ ONUMENTAL  BRASSES, 


Corporate, Official, and 
Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, an Plates in 
Medieval and Modern Styles. Arms sought 
for : Sketeh éd.; in Colour, Ss. painted 
on Vellum, Mono- 


Crest on Seal, 
grams and Heraldic Designs cuneate d in cor- 
rect Style. 


iG RAVING. 


Ecclesiastical, 
1 


Price List by Post. 


T. MORING, Heraldic Artist ond } Ragreren, 
44. High Holborn. W. 


L L EN’S ILLUSTRATED 
ATALOGUE of PATENT PORT- 
St ANT : AUS, with Four Compartments; 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and 
DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
with square opening ; and 4 other Articles 
for Travelling. By Post for Two Stamps 
\ ALLEN, Manufacturers of POR- 
BAKRACK-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
See separate Catalogue.) ls. and 
STRAND. 


\ THAT WIL L THIS COST 
TO PRINT ? is often a thought pass- 
he of Wrerary and public 


of benevolent feelings. 
u will receive every in- 


ing through the m 
characters, and peres ” 
Apply as under ly 
formation required 

: » Exonavine, 


very dese f Parnrine 
x-B ' 


Larne eaanay, On iB 
RICHARD BARR! 


\REY HAM RE STORED to 
r ite ORIG INAL COLOUR by the Patent 
Macné tic a A ‘Brush ves, an unfailing 
edy N ous Headache, and all Neu 
pric tions Illustrated Pa phiet . 
thy Hair becomes Gr ey, end its Rem . 
Gratis, or by Post for Four Stamps 
Offi ’ RRING, 32. Basing 
Street. ! ( sand Perf 
repute. 


PATENT 


Rey ws ca 


PRICE'S 


BEST 
COMPOSITES, 


Lhd, per ~ 
ituted t : 
sH1OL D SOAPS. made 
rial, 46s. and 48s. per 
Th so-called 

re re really bad fo 
WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 

“Price's Patent Candle r 

me th oldest Servar 

Street Within, London. 


YOOD 


“( WINE needs no 
NW Bush,” 


neither does an important 
improvement require any puff HARVEY'S 
PATEN T PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect 
kind yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest 
stock of articles for the safe keeping of prints, 
drawings, photographs, maps, and music ; also 
the Guard Letter-Book always on hand, at 
HARVEY'S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16. 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 
— Communications inclosing a Stamped En- 
velope will receive prompt attention. 


QISAL CIGARS! SISAL 
h CIGARS ! at GOODRICH'S Cigar, To- 
bacco, and Snuff Stores, 407. Oxford Street, 
London, near Soho Square. Box, containing 
14, for ls. Od.; post free, six stamps extra ; lb. 
boxes, containing 109, i2s.6éd. None are gen- 
uine unless signed * H. N. Goodrich.’ 


Pedigrees | 


Fourth Edition , Price Sixpence ; Free, Seven 
Stamps, on the Treatment and Cure of 


NONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 

CHRONIC COUGHS, and all Diseases 

of the Chest and Lungs, by a new, novel, safe, 

and extraordinarily efficacious Mode of Cure, 

with plain Rules regarding Diet, Habits, Ex- 
ercise, &c 


DR. HALL, 1 
1 bet SOMNAMBULE, 


ADOLPHE DIDIER ves hi 
NETIC SEANCES ar da CONSUI TATIONS 
for Acute and Chr Diseases, their causes 
and remedies, and ‘ ll subjects of interest, 
EVERY DAY, .~ U - 
bany Street, R sent’ s 
letter. 


. Upper Gower St., Bedford Sq. 


Ts LEVIATHAN STEAM 
SHIP Four large Fpotegmghts Pic- 
tures of the a ows, the 
Broadside, and Two of the Decks ; and Seven 
Stereo-copic iews from various points, all 
taken on November 2nd and 3rd, are now 
ready. The mice of the Large Pictures, 15 
inches by 12 inches, 7s. 6d. each ; Stereoscopic 
Views, 1s. 6¢. each. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 

168. New Bond Street 
SECOND I sa :. 
Just publish d,¥ ri r Post | I 
HE DRY COLL ODION 
PROCESS. By CHAS iG 

process is si clean, and ce 
reoditing pictures P ess the exquis site delic 
f the Albumen, i ney the We 
lodion, and rtistic text ire of 
Paper process. 


BLAND & LONG, 153. Fl 


th e 


et Street, London. 
Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 
Q PEC rfACLES : when to wear, 
h and how to use them, addressed to those 
who value their Sight. By HARLES A. 
LON( 
BI AND & LONG, Opticians to tl 
153. Fleet Street, London 


— MESSRS. 


Wholesale, Re- 
APP A- 


1¢ Queen, 


pro. TOGRAPHY. 
T. OTTEWILL & CO 
tail, and Export PHOTOGR APHIIC 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, London, beg x ito inform the 
Trade and Public general at they have 
erected extensive Worksh A adjoin g their 
former Shops, and having now the larg st Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 
they are enabled to execute with despat 
orders they may be favoured with 
terials ar Workmanship of the 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free ¢ 
plication. 


] EAL AND 
DOWN Qt iILTs 
Ten Guineas; also, GOOSE 
from 8s. 6¢. to 2ts. L 
sent Free by Pos 
HEAL & SON'S 
CATALOGUE 
List o BEDDING 


ap- 


SON’S EIDER- 
. from One Guinea to 
DOWN QUILTS, 
st of Paices and Srzr 
NEW rte 
BED= TEADS and Pr 

Iso sent Post Free 


196. TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD. W. 


Fors 1ET-ME-NOT. BREI- 
DENBACIIS E vertastine Bovever, 
FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charming 
combination of all the Spring Flowers ~ own 
for their refreshing as well as lasting odours. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
73, NEW BOND STREET, facing Red- 
mayne’s. 


GLENFIELD PATENT 
STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY oe MAJESTY'S 
LAU a tobe THE FIN STARCH 

EVE ER USED. 
Sold by a Chendions, Grocers, &c. &c- 








